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AUTHORS’ PREFACE 


Tuis book is recommended chiefly to teachers of embroidery, 
teachers of design, instructors who teach both subjects in correla- 
tion, and to heads of schools and colleges who have not yet included 
the art of embroidery in their schemes of needlework. 

Such value as may be claimed for the scheme outlined lies in 
the ways and means of its inception and development. Begun 
in what can only be termed a casual treatment of a few embroidery 
designs in the top form of a central school, the work of building 
up a formative arrangement of subject and lessons was continued 
for several years until it included four progressive parts. 

By the number of inquiries received during the working out 
of the scheme as to our methods of training pupils in work of the 
nature described herein, we have felt urged to place such experience 
as we have gained at the disposal of others in the teaching pro- 
fession who, like ourselves, may have searched in vain for a similar 
teacher’s aid. 

The book is proffered in the hope that it may inspire other 
teachers to advance along their own lines in helping the oncoming 
generation to a better understanding of the beautiful in art and 
craft. 

Readers will find that the use of a magnifying glass brings out 
more clearly the stitches shown in the plates. 
We are indebted to Mr. W. O. Hawes for his kindness in 
looking through the proof sheets. 
H. F. 
G. F. C. 
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INTRODUCTION 
THE VIEWPOINT 


Art, from Latin ars, meaning skill in fitting and joining. 


| (BP a acca as the dictionary so often proves in 
matters of reference and definition, it is the dictionary that 
supplies the delightful, surprising, and welcome explanation of 
art—or the root matter of it, which forms the prefix to this 
introduction. 

It has its place here, not because of its comprehensiveness, 
but because of its appositeness to the viewpoint of the authors of 
this book. Delightfully short, it still leaves something for the 
individual to think about ; surprising, because one expects some- 
thing much more verbose and florid; welcome, because it con- 
firms experience. Naturally, its perusal immediately raises at 
least one question: to fit what ?—to join what? Such a ques- 
tion will be answered variously, of course, by those having dif- 
ferent minds and different occupations ; but the answer is spon- 
taneous enough from the teacher’s point of view at any rate, 
viz., ‘to fit” pupils’ talents together, ““to join’’ their powers 
in unified effort, so that all these can evolve and develop in 
harmony with each other towards a desired result. According to 
another definition, “ Art is knowledge put into practice for a 
proposed end,” as Science is “knowledge put into theory for 
effecting means.” The “theory” and the “means,” or the 
‘“‘ knowledge” and the “ end,” are represented in this particular 
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study by Design and Handicraft, and these two should go 
together, hand in hand. 

This brings us to the eternal difficulty in regard to the separate 
aspects of theory and practice; or, as we are dealing here with 
one of the art crafts, of inspiration or imaginative conception on 
the one hand, and of executive ability on the other. 

These two concomitants of the artistic personality are seldom 
equally proportioned in the individual, so that one or the other 
quality usually dominates to a greater or lesser degree the other 
powers. In giving instruction, therefore, the teacher must bear 
these two sides of the matter in mind, and endeavour to relate, 
or show the relation between, the mental aspect of a work and 
the finished effort. 

This is not to suggest that long and dry-as-dust lectures on 
conception and inspiration are here proposed as essential for 
classes of children; but it is essential that the necessity for 
thought, imagination, and conception be emphasized, included, 
or allowed for in any general scheme of tuition before production 
is undertaken. Although it is admitted that the training or 
enlargement of the pupils’ mentality is a very difficult and exact- 
ing duty of the teacher, sincerity demands that it be not elim- 
inated from the general course or trend of instruction. No law 
exists to show how this should be done; the interested and deter- 
mined teacher is the great anchor of hope in this direction. Some- 
thing can be attained by inference. The age of machinery has 
done its work so well, for instance, that a suggestion to a class 
that St. Paul’s Cathedral existed first in the mind of Sir Christopher 
Wren—before it ever appeared on the top of Ludgate Hill—will 
produce looks of obvious disbelief and incredulity; but the 
possibility becomes clear when the same suggestion is brought to 
bear upon some object nearer at hand, such as a classroom desk, 
which it is evident someone must have “ thought about ”’ before 
its actual form and appearance took shape. 

Much useful imaginative impetus can be given by the method 
of mentioning some well-known building or work of Art, first 
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conceived of as an idea in the human mind, and then brought 
into being by human energy and skill; and even the famous 
Chamberlain screw-head flange is in the same category as an 
illustration of the value of thought, idea, and conception. Mind 
before matter is the principle of all the Arts. 

Workmanship or craftsmanship, if not necessarily easier, is 
certainly more concrete and tangible. It can be developed by 
no other means than practice. The familiar adage “ Practice 
makes Perfect’ is as true to-day as when first coined. Practice 
is not to expurgate “ thought ’’—that is as necessary as ever ; 
but, once started along the right track, the pupils’ thoughts will 
have a more definite line along which to travel towards a more 
clearly visible goal. Results can be achieved comparatively quickly, 
and can be more readily compared, contrasted, or criticized 
by both teacher and taught. What can be done is within 
focus ; what has been done the teacher can make accessible by 
specimens or photographs. What the student wants to do comes 
over the personal horizon. One can see something and that will 
help considerably. 

This is in reference to ‘‘ Practice,’’ but what of “‘ Perfection ? ”’ 

‘** Perfection ’’ is not used here as synonymous with mechanical 
accuracy: there is enough of that in the shop windows. By 
‘“‘ perfection”? is meant that utmost suitability of needlecraft 
which shall best express the idea or conception which it is the 
pupil’s immediate purpose to evolve or produce. 

Exercises in stitchery are as necessary as scales are in music, 
and so we get the sampler. Well! samplers by all means, pro- 
vided the sampler is a means to an end, and not an end in itself. 
As a fetish, it were best to have none of it; but as an aid to 
confidence and to knowledge of possibilities, it is useful. The 
discerning teacher will know when the sampler has served its 
purpose. 

Aim and purpose seem to follow naturally at this stage of 
our introduction, for, according to the teacher's mentality and 
outlook on the whole subject, so will she teach. This point of 
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view or centre of vision will direct all the steps of the journey, 
now turning them aside from some undesirable though alluring 
paths, and keeping them strictly to straight and narrow ways. 
Needlework in all its branches is an artistic handicraft, and this 
must be pre-eminently and equally the basis for all who teach 
both parts of this subject in correlation. In common with other 
crafts, it has its lower and its higher stages ; it has its possibilities 
and its limitations; but directly the A BC has been passed, it 
is advisable to pause and make a deliberate choice in regard to 
the future course. 

Is needlework drawing with a needle and thread, or is it some- 
thing else? If it is the former, then all instruction will con- 
centrate round this principle, which will be the controlling factor 
of every exercise and step of progress, 

It is important to note that the term drawing is used, not 
painting. Needle is not to take the place of brush, nor thread 
that of paint. Dots, lines, and knots are its practical means of 
expression, and these belong essentially to the realm of form, and 
must first be studied and mastered. 

It is undeniable that colour attracts, but its importance should 
not be exaggerated. Colour never takes first place satisfactorily 
in any art-craft (even a jumble of colour in stained glass may 
now and then be happy by accident, but there would be no need 
for apprenticeship for that kind of thing) and should not do so 
in needlework; this is not, however, to deny colour its place 
and part in the whole scheme. 

What can be done with needle and thread, and what effects 
can be obtained thereby, are the first considerations; this is 
surely a matter of needle craftsmanship, and all other legitimate 
delights and beauties, including colour, can be added to it. 

This is all preliminary to our creed that needle and thread 
give the best results when used as media to express pattern, and 
not as a means to compete with the photograph on the one hand 
or pictorial representation on the other. Needle and thread are 
the tools, the artistry is in the person. The artist will study the 
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tools, will resist the temptation to work them beyond their 
capacity, and will respect their possibilities—for the work’s 
sake. 

Of the educational value, it seems hardly necessary to speak 
at any length, its merits are so obvious. 

Orderliness is of the very essence of Design, and is a quality 
essentially valuable in all departments of life; if there be a 
foundation of it in the students’ minds, it will be further built 
upon through acquaintance with form, plan, and composition ; 
and if there be none, the necessity for it will soon make itself felt. 
System and method may be trusted to follow and to strike their 
direction. 

Again, if delicacy and refinement are not to be found in needle- 
work, where are they to be looked for? Such qualities as these 
are doubly valuable, since the manufactured article has done so 
much to discourage and to destroy subtlety and skill in 
craftsmanship. 

The inculcation of taste has been left till last, as this should 
be the educational goal of all art teaching in schools. 

The object of this book is not to turn out numberless designers, 
embroideresses, and finished articles, but to foster and train the 
artistic qualities of the learner, so as to develop appreciation of 
what is good (not merely pretty), workmanlike, and artistic in the 
best sense ; so that the pupils may be able, later, to differentiate 
between the wheat and the chaff in regard both to commercial 
and to individual products, and to spread among the youth of 
the nation an understanding and love of things beautiful. Such 
a result is worth a course of lessons: it certainly cannot be 
gained in a day. 

Where possible, the subject is best treated in two parts, 
Design and Embroidery being taken as separate lessons. 

In schools which have specialist teachers for both Drawing 
and|Needlework, conference, mutual advice, and suggestion come 
naturally enough, and are desirable and helpful for the best 
results; and even where the class mistress has to do all, it is 
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better to arrange the needlework and drawing lessons alternately 
than to endeayour to combine them in the same lesson. 

It is mainly for teachers in the latter case that this book is 
written—not as a panacea for all needlework-teaching troubles, 
not as a royal road, nor as a patent process, but to assist those 
who may be secking guidance in teaching the subject under the 
conditions generally found in elementary schools, which may be 
summed up in ‘short lessons and large classes.’ Let it be 
remembered, however, that no book nor scheme can be suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to cover all conditions, difficulties, and 
circumstances, nor can it take the place of individual research 
and enterprise on the part of the teacher. 

To teachers of needlework and design we would give this 
advice: Go slowly; feel your way. Do not expect the class to 
design an altar-cloth in the first drawing lesson, or to embroider 
a mantel border on the first needlework afternoon. Determine 
and master “‘so much,” and get that done in the best possible 
way. Charming pattern and exquisite needlework are the ends 
to work for. 


NEEDLEWORK SECTION 


CHAPTER I 
THE FRAMING OF THE SYLLABUS 


HIS four years’ course of design and embroidery is planned 

to suit the needs of girls from about 11 to 16 years of age 
on the technical side of a central girls’ school, and is linked to a 
fuller needlework scheme dealing with plain needlework, mending, 
dressmaking, and millinery. 

The objects of the course are the study and production of 
things practical and things beautiful; to help the pupils to work 
purposefully for themselves and their homes; and to provide a 
thorough grounding in artistic needlework for those who, on 
leaving school, may take up one of the needle trades or some 
form of art work. 

As the grades of the course are necessarily affected from time 
to time by new educational developments, it is not suggested 
that teachers should confine themselves to the precise line of 
teaching as here formulated for each succeeding year. In the 
pioneer working out of the course, for the first year or two there 
was little chance of grading, since all the four classes commenced 
at the same period, at the same level, without previous knowledge 
of the subject. The first production attempted in class was a 
set of twelve embroidered panels for a school cupboard, and it 
convinced the instructress that some sort of fundamental train- 
ing, leading up to a similar type of embroidery, must be inau- 
gurated, if the subject was to be of real helpfulness to the pupils. 

For two years, all-white embroidery was introduced in the 
Second Year Class in the nature of pocket handkerchief hem- 
borders and initials, with the intention of training the girls as 
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early as possible in the habit of having a neat, wholesome set of 
these much neglected articles always ready for use. 

It became evident, however, that although the pupils worked 
with will and interest, and were proud to possess the finished 
handiwork, too big a stride had been made from the outline 
embroidery taken in the First Year to the minute technique 
demanded by such small, fine work. When this was realized, 
the kind of embroidery apportioned to the Second Year Class 
was simplified, and the white work was reserved till later. 

Then, in the Fourth Year Stage, in teaching more advanced 
decorative needlework, there is a tendency to map out pieces of 
work too large and ambitious for accomplishment within the 
given time, as the last year of the course is often considerably 
interrupted or curtailed. Workers, however, of special ability in 
the subject are given the opportunity of entering into a larger 
range of work (see Cushion Squares in Silk Embroidery and 
Appliqué), and this point should receive particular notice when 
the syllabus of work is revised at the beginning of each school year. 

As regards the task of finding the most helpful items to admit 
into the syllabus, and of evolving a ladder-like presentment of 
the subject-matter, results prove that to put a large close piece 
of embroidery into the hands of a young day-school pupil in ‘the 
lower classes is a mistake: the effect grows too slowly during the 
short weekly lessons ani, on the whole, progress is retarded. 

Because of these and other proven setbacks, the compilation 
of the scheme has taken much time and patience, and it must 
be admitted to those who have desired to be told “ all about it ”’ 
that, as long as the work is engaged in, there will be still a 
garnering of new notions, and much pruning and polishing. 

The Syllabus as it now stands is thus the outcome of correla- 
tion during the whole period from earliest struggles up to the 
time of writing, worked out by gradual stages to fit in with new 
conditions and requirements, in accordance with the capabilities 
and stages of development of the scholars in the various classes. 


CHAPTER II 
THE CORRELATION OF THE TEACHING 


O teach the two subjects of Needlework and Design in correla- 

tion, the respective instructors will appreciate the importance 
of working from the same standpoint and of following the root 
principles of Art in each section. While a certain settled share 
of the work is undertaken by each teacher, any hard-and-fast 
dividing line would spoil the correlation, since the two parts are 
designed to make, as far as possible, a complete whole. Design 
thus figures in the needlework teaching, and modes of execution 
are referred to in the design teaching. 

Wherever the correlation overlaps, and the art master dwells 
upon points and facts that are studied in the needlework lessons, 
but which relate equally to the drawing lessons, this is con- 
sidered advantageous to the learners, since the basic theory in 
both sections is thus doubly emphasized. 

Very early in the experience of the writer it was clear that, 
while it is by no means essential for the teacher of design to 
possess knowledge of embroidery details and executive skill as 
regards the cutting, preparing, decorating, and making of the 
embroidered garments and articles, or of carrying out the designs 
on the material, it is imperative for the needlework teacher to 
understand what constitutes good design, and to be capable of 
deciding whether the designs to be prepared will suitably fit her 
requirements for the work of each class, and where alterations or 
modifications in the design drawings are needed. 

Also, as colours and shades in embroidery materials are 
limited to those produced by manufacture, and are not so subtle 
or abundant as those that can be derived from colour-box pig- 
ments; and because the pupils need as much training in work- 
ing out their colour schemes in the embroidery as in tinting their 
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designs or in mixing their water-colours on the palette, the 
needlework instructress requires to be equipped with a strong 
enough sense of colour to enable her to advise and control 
the many different colour selections in the work of all the 
classes. 

In catering for large classes and short lessons, the teaching 
necessarily becomes to some extent systematic and collective, 
and falls into line partly naturally and partly after trial and 
revision (as mentioned in the preceding chapter). At the same 
time, ample scope is allowed for the individuality of each worker, 
whether in the choice of object and materials, the setting 
out of a design, or the filling in of forms with needle and 
thread. 

The types of stitches to be applied to the various designs, and 
their suitability to line and form, are taught in the needlework 
classes and shown to the art master before he conducts the 
lessons in design. 

Methods of tracing and transferring designs are agreed upon 
by both instructors, the media being in accord with the nature 
and use of the object and with the ground materials. These 
processes are carried out most conveniently in the art classes, 
but whenever time can be devoted to this ever-difficult part of 
the art of embroidery, demonstrations are given and practice is 
encouraged in the needlework room. Before designs are trans- 
ferred to material, the pupils are directed to tack the exact places 
for them, to fix a label on the right side of each piece of material, 
to recollect the “up and down” of the design tracing and 
of the design space, and to look well to the position of the 
designs, lest inlays, edges, and surrounding spaces are encroached 
upon. 

A mutual consideration of the teaching time allotted is very 
helpful towards a satisfactory completion of each year’s work, 
great nicety in timing the several interlocked items of instruction 
being needful to avoid gaps on either side in both the teaching 
and the work of the pupils. 
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SUMMARY OF THE TEACHING MATTER IN THE 
EMBROIDERY SECTION 


1. The meaning and use of embroidery. 
2. Details regarding implements, materials, etc. 
8. Instruction in measuring, spacing, and marking guiding 
lines on material. 
4. Instruction in the composition of pattern. 
5. Instruction in transferring design to material. 
- Embroidery stitches and their groupings. 
“(Stitch direction and combination. 
7. Methods and processes of fine needlework. 
8. Class discussion and decision on the articles and garments 
to be produced. 
9. Instruction in the planning of the articles: size, form, 
and proportion. 
10. Instruction in obtaining fields for and type of design. 
11. Instruction in cutting and preparing articles for ornamenta- 
tion. 
12. Instruction in colour: what colours to procure and where 
to procure them, distribution and amounts, shading and blending. 
18. Instruction in executing design. Hand and frame work. 
14. Methods of making up and finishing. 
15. Talks on historic embroideries and ornamental needlework 
created in the homeland and in other countries. 


CuaptTer III 
TEACHING PRELIMINARIES 


ee opening lessons in the First Year Class are directed 
chiefly to the setting up in the pupils’ minds of a right idea 
of the type and scope of the work they are to engage in; to the 
description and selection of suitable and serviceable implements 
for use; to the need for care in the handling and manipulation 
of materials; and to an indication of the wide and costly range 
of materials available for artistic needlework. Narrowed down 
to the smallest compass, this instruction deals with— 


TE DEFINITION OF EMBROIDERY 


These are some beginners’ answers to the question ‘‘ What is 
Embroidery ? ’— 

“Fancy Work.” 

** Any kind of pretty stitches.” 

** When you draw threads and work over them.” 

“When you work colours on a thing.” 

** Working a transfer.” 


Much sorting, broadening, and changing of these random 
inferences must take place before the more logical and entire 
meaning fo enrich and to enhance is understood and accepted. 
A careful explanation of the term sharpens the pupils’ mental 
vision, and gives them an inkling of charmful industry and 
recreation hitherto unimagined. 

PROPER IMPLEMENTS.—Without definite advice to the 
contrary, pupils are found to be using blunt and broken scissors ; 
carpet, or the popular No. 4 needles, instead of a well-chosen 
assortment of sewing and embroidery needles ; paint brushes with 
two or three hairs on them ; too large, too small, or aggressively 
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new and rough thimbles; and other ill-conditioned tools 
of a like nature. To counteract this disrespect of craft neces- 
saries, each worker is requested to bring to each lesson a clean 
pair of over-sleeves and overall, a bag, a box or basket contain- 
ing a well-fitting, worn-smooth thimble, a pair of sharp usable 
scissors, a tape measure, small pins, needles of different kinds 
and mixed sizes, pencil and ruler. All other requirements are 
given out in class. When pressing home the principle of having 
a place for everything and everything in its place, the teacher 
reads or alludes to Miss Flora Klickmann’s arresting little article, 
“My Workbox”’ (“ Stitchery ”’ No. 1), and this at once arouses 
the desire for emulation. 

Cleanliness in work, the high-water mark of skilled craftsman- 
ship, is insisted upon, the delicate materials for embroidery call- 
ing for special care and protection. Clean paper is placed on 
the benches, clean over-sleeves and aprons are worn by the 
pupils, and hands are washed before and during lessons. 

MATERIALS.—When suitable materials are not obtainable 
from the Council Requisition Stores, the needlework teacher buys 
what is needed and sells the articles to the scholars at the close 
of the school year; or she asks the pupils to bring patterns of 
materials and discusses these with the class, arranging for the 
workers to buy and bring their own by a given date. 

The difficulty of obtaining locally things that are suitable*in 
texture, quality, and colour has to be coped with, and makes the 
latter plan sometimes inadvisable and even impossible. Local 
needlework depots are usually stocked with very limited displays 
of working materials, the sellers making no provision for originality 
or adventure on the part of the workers. If the customer com- 
plains, the shop assistant says: “It would mean dead loss to 
stock so-and-so; there is no demand for it!’’ Otherwise, the plan 
has the advantage of affording the scholars experience in deciding 
individually how, where, what, and what not, to purchase. 

Alternatively, the worker chooses a certain material and 
thread, and procures a set of coloured skeins suitable to the work 
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in hand. During the working, a few supplementary shades or 
tones are lacking, perhaps on account of the unrealized effect of 
the dullness or brightness of the working threads when applied 
to the material. On inquiring for these, the reply is: ‘‘ We do 
not stock those numbers; we may be able to get them if you 
will order a dozen skeins of each shade. The manufacturers will 
not supply us with less, and we cannot afford to have odd skeins 
on our hands!” The worker wants but a fraction of one skein 
and may not find use for the remaining eleven. Again, in match- 
ing colours, the saleswoman is ‘‘ Sorry, but a new lot has arrived 
and the dye has not come up the same!” She then urges things 
on the searcher that are “‘ almost like,’ and when the purchaser 
declines to accept unsatisfactory goods, the final assertion is 
driven in: “It is quite hopeless to try elsewhere!’’ In facing 
these obstacles, the scholars are taught that a careful selection 
of materials is as necessary for good results as is the development 


of skill to plan and execute both the article and its ornament. 


The acquiring of an all-round knowledge of fine needlework 
materials gradually throughout the course becomes an important 
branch of the training. This knowledge comprises— 

Kinds of materials used for backgrounds. 

Kinds of working threads ; prices and quantities. 

The best firms to approach for certain things. 

Such knowledge is attained by— 

Studying catalogues and pattern cards of decorative needle- 
work materials. 

By getting advice and help on the subject through the columns 
of the best needlework journals, which are conducted by experts, 
who direct the inquirer to all needlework accessories. 

By visiting shops and showrooms and making notes or mental 
comparisons between the various goods. 

By a class sample sheet, collected by teacher and girls, set out 
under the following headings— 

GrouNnD WorktnG | REEts, Batts, 


MATERIALS | THREADS | OR SKEINS 


WHERE 
OBTAINABLE 


PRICES 


a) 


% 
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A large variety of ground materials and working threads is 
chosen for the practice pieces and articles indicated in the four 
stages of the course, so that, in addition to knowledge of actual 
materials, the pupils gain acquaintance with the possibilities and 
impossibilities in working up, and of the suitability of certain 
materials for given types of decorative work. 

Such media as spangles, sequins, beads, tinsel threads, alumin- 
ium, silver, and gold are employed in a few of the embroideries 
produced in the classes, but very sparingly, and solely for the 
sake of acquainting the pupils with the use of such materials in 
the making of theatrical costumes, and in heraldic, masonic, and 
ecclesiastical needlework. Youthful taste, sans training, has a 
keen relish for showy things; and in the matter of decorative 
materials, most of the pupils would fain bring them into common 
usage. 

The costliness of the materials is another item that requires 
consideration, though the majority of the learners manage to pay 
within reasonable demands, so anxious are they to ensure posses- 
sion of any garment or article beautified with embroidery. In 
each class there will be a small group of dissemblers who, for 
various reasons, fail to conform intelligently with the general 
scheme. The teacher provides materials for these, and after- 
wards offers the made articles to the makers for purchase. As 
the least efficient and most untidy workers are always members 
of these outstanding groups, the trusting them with fine materials 
has to be risked, for there can be no promising outlook for weak 
workers handling poor materials. 

The opening lesson on preliminaries affords a clear standard 
to work up to and refer back to, and is revised repeatedly during 
following lessons—the “‘faney work” being very hard to erad- 
icate ; the implements, when accumulated, being often mislaid, 
lost, or forgotten; cleanliness of hands and work needing con- 
stant overlooking ; and a comprehensive knowledge of materials 
being of very gradual growth. 


CHAPTER IV 
POINTS TAUGHT IN PLANNING 


UIDING rules for display of good taste in ornament and 

avoidance of its misuse are given by both instructors, each 

of them applying the same principle to his or her share of the 

work. Once these ideas become clear to the pupils, they begin 

to be capable of discerning something of the real difference 

between true and false, between lovely and unlovely work, and 
between work copied or imitated and creative work. 


Points EMPHASIZED 


GOOD TASTE.—In tasteful work, ornament should not 
interfere with use, and should enhance the beauty of an object. 

MISUSE.—This occurs— 

1. When there is no harmony between the ornament and the 
article itself. 

2. When the design is weak and ineffective. 

8. When the workmanship is poor, with loose, large, irregular 
stitches, and design lines not carefully followed. 

4, When no attention is paid to stitch direction. 

5. When there is lack of general finish. 

6. When the colours are crude. 

7. When the embroidery is unsuited to wearer or to other 
articles of wearing apparel with which it is worn. 

8. When the finished article ise out of harmony with its 
environment, under the conditions governing interior decoration. 

CHOICE OF ARTICLES AND GARMENTS.—The natural 
or personal desire of new pupils shows itself somewhat after this 
manner— 

Quarter Class. No specified wishes. 
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Half Class. Hesitation between ‘‘ something for themselves ”’ 
and “‘ something for mother.” 

Quarter Class. Impossible things, such as black satin table 
centres, cushion covers, and—always a keen ambition—forget- 
me-nots and roses. 

After the first stage of initiation, there is a better and wiser 
response. 

REGULATION OF CHOICE.—Those articles most practical] 
for the pupils’ own use are decided upon by teacher ae pupils, 
with due regard to— 


1. The capabilities of the workers ; two, three, or four divi- 
sions of work of varying size and difficulty being arranged for 
in a single class. 

2. The time to be given to the planning, cutting, ornamenting, 
and making, taking into account the time-table period at disposal 
and the time that should be allowed for the making of an object. 
Young pupils seldom foresee or remember the foolishness of 
expending much time and care on a piece of embroidery that will, 
because of its frail character, become soiled, spoiled, or worn out 
before the article itself ; and, conversely, the unreasonableness 
of mapping out a too elaborate and enduring decoration that will 
long survive the object of which it is but a part. 

8. The kind of materials available, both suitable and durable. 

4. The cost of the materials. Estimates for various things 
are calculated in class as part of the planning. 

A deterring feature appears in the difficulty of teaching so 
many pupils (forty odd sometimes) at the same time how to plan 
for themselves objects that should, from an artistic standpoint, 
be made to fit in with their surroundings. 

One of the articles settled upon for the Second Year Class 
before the existing scheme was so far shaped was a simple linen 
collar, consisting of coloured embroidery on a neutral or light 
ground, the class receiving full instructions to make the collar 
harmonize with a dress in strict keeping, since, in the proper 
order of things, the collar would be considered as part of the dress ; 
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or to reserve the use of the collar until the opportunity arose 
to obtain a new and suitable dress accompaniment. It came as 
a shock afterwards to find the collars that had looked, as separate 
objects, so dainty and appropriate for girlish wear, attached to 
blouses of discordant material, or to dresses already bedizened 
with unsuitable trimming. 

Similarly, when articles for the home are planned, the teacher 
can only do her best in the circumstances, refusing to be thwarted 
in steady adherence to the decrees of Art. 


CONSIDERATIONS IN DEYISING THE ARTICLES 


Choice of the objects for use. 

Suitable shapes and sizes. 

Suitable materials for wear and place. 

The position, amount, and type of ornament to provide for. 

Suitable colours for the wearers or for the environment of the 
aiticles when made. 

Some of the pupils have already made table centres, which, 
when brought by request, are found to be the usual fancy-work- 
shop kind of affair, composed of cheap, showy material, with 
shiny fringed edge, forget-me-not sprigs, lovers’ knots, and 
knobbly pink roses. These bear no evidence of the workers’ own 
creative ability, yet are the acme of delightfulness alike to the 
scholars who display and to the companions who behold them. 
By means of sympathy with the pupils’ standpoint, through a 
remark here and a question there, by encouraging a closer crit- 
icism of the admired articles, and a comparison of them with 
pieces of good original work, the wrong ideas are presently 
replaced by a NEW vVisTA, and modest little mats or d’oyleys, 
meant to stand in the centre of the home meal-table, but con- 
structed and ornamented according to the new standard, are begun. 

As a help towards making objects harmonize with their 
environment, two or three model tables are discussed and 
arranged, showing pleasant, restful effects of d’oyley, vase or 
bowl, and floral filling. 


Wil 
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It is found most helpful to write a set of headings on the 

blackboard, cach phase of the planning being described or 
demonstrated by the teacher, or discussed with the class. 


EXAMPLE OF PLAN 


Object, Purpose, 


Arba hr Shape. | Size. | Materials. 
D’oyley for flower- | Square, circular, | 9” square or | Holland, linen or 
holder—centre of or rectangular circle. 14” 11” crash. Coarse silk 
table rectangle or linen thread 
Areas for ° = Type of 
Colours. Design. Suitable Stitches. (Opniarinia 


Neutral or coloured | 6” square or circle | Line variants and | Line and smell 
ground. Two or diameter, leaving simple fillings form 
three colours tobe | a plain centre 
chosen by pupil | space of varied 
and approved in terminus 
Needlework Class 


It is not possible to plan the first year objects for decoration 
in detail under the title of “‘ Suitable Stitches” and “ Types of 
Ornament ’”’ in one lesson, because, before the last two sections 
of the example can be arrived at, the pupils must be made 
acquainted with the first stage of Stitch and Form study. 
Smaller details are then discussed, the pupils’ replies and pro- 
posals being approved or corrected, and a model paper pattern 
of the article is made with the necessary directions written on it 
for reference in the design lessons and for the cutting-out and 
making processes in the needlework room. 

When the colour schemes are chosen and the materials 
obtained, small cuttings of the ground material and threads are 
sent up to the art room, ready for the colouring of the design 
drawings. 

The square or rectangular design and embroidery may be 
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applied to the pupils’ needlework note-book covers, or to book 
carriers made of strong holland or fadeless casement cloth. 

Another acceptable article is a stationery case, made similarly, 
the embroidered material being stretched and sewn over a suit- 
able exercise-book cover, or a folded piece of firm cardboard. 
The material, brought over the inside almost to the centre, forms 
two pockets for a writing pad, envelopes, and other fitments. 
A case of this sort is flat, light, and sizable, handy to slip in a 
travelling trunk or to place in a guest room. (Plate II, C. D.) 

Special circumstances and occasions give rise to inspiration 
as to what to make. During the war, when most pupils carried 
a photograph of an absent relative, frames were procured and 
embroidered mounts were made for the photographs. The kind 
of design and stitchery, the aperture cutting and edge-and- 
corner finishes made it advisable to delegate this batch of work 
to the Third Form. 

The time that elapses between the choice and planning of the 
objects to be made in class and their execution does not allow 
for frequent recurrence of the plan settlement, but the pupils’ 
memories can be jogged by unexpected tests as home competi- 
tions, while the teacher may also spring an inquiry regarding 
things made by the learners out of school. 


CHAPTER V 
FORM IN RELATION TO OBJECTS: DESIGN AREAS 


HAPES OF OBJECTS.—Accuracy and variety in the form 
of the articles and in the fields for design, as distinctly apart 
from and yet on the same principle as exactness and variety in 
design, are studied with the classes, and help to spur the pupils’ 
observation, imagination, and intelligence. 

In the first attempt with the First Year Embroidery, each 
pupil set out her design on the square; afterwards, in order to 
teach variety in shape from the simplest beginning, and to give 
more range to the design treatment, the circular and rectangular 
forms were added. 

In planning the handkerchief cases of the Second or Third 
Year, there is further opportunity of varying the form, a pre- 
ference being shown for the square, with the corners folded to 
meet in the centre, though the wallet shape and the more 
ordinary book-cover arrangement are equally practical and 
pleasing. The flap on the pocket shape admits of a little play 
of taste and fancy. Four variations now in hand show a rounded 
and a pointed shape, one with sloping corners, and one squared 
off at the sides to leave a longer tab in the centre. 

Aprons with bibs and overalls are treated similarly, the top 
of the bib or the neck of the overall taking a square, V, or curve 
form. 

Aprons without bibs, after the style worn in Italian, Russian, 
Serbian, and Swiss national dress, are cut from measurements, 
length and width, and need no shaping. A small receptacle for 
needlecraft tools, shaped like a straw workbasket, with a drawn-in 
lining at top to keep out the dust, is also a good type of article 
for the Second or Third Year pupils’ creation. It is always 
needed, and is worthy of ornament; the size is manageable for 
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workers who, with all their appurtenances, are confined within a 
very restricted space-limit ; it can be developed in materials of 
varying cost, colour, and texture; while the shape and nature 
of the object necessitate greater power in fitting parts together 
and fresh amalgamation of serviceable and artistic methods. 

Hand and work-bags, undertaken chiefly by Third Year 
workers, offer greater freedom in shape, from a mere square or 
circle to the gored shape peculiar to some of the oxidized silver 
tops to be obtained ready to attach. The form may be large or 
small, broad or long, ordinary or intricate; and it is necessary 
to provide in the planning of bags for such features as roominess, 
strength, reliable openings and fastenings, all of which regulate 
the shape and fashion. 

Several shapes of collars, more difficult to furnish with orna- 
ment and to make up than those alluded to in Chapter IV, some- 
times occupy the Fourth Year scholars; the sailor shape, the 
roll-over with curved indents, and the roll-over with wide or 
diminished, rounded or square-cornered fronts, being amongst 
those already produced. 

When a set of articles is contemplated, the shape and size 
are considered in relation to each other, as well as in relation 
to immediate surroundings. 

AREAS FOR DESIGN—How derived. 

1. By spacing and creasing, marking or tacking straight on 
to the material for straight line ornament, on any simple articles 
that will admit of line stitchery. This is one of the prepara- 
tory stages of embroidery, gone through in the needlework lessons 
while the drawing and design lessons are proceeded with, and its 
value in hand and eye training cannot be rated too highly. 

2. By measurement for border or band design. 

Length, width, and depth = the extent of the ornament. 
The ends of the band should be noted, whether they are required 
to meet together in the making up or to touch the hem of the 
article at each end, or to be prepared with corners. Actual 
measurements of the design areas are taken always without 
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turnings, hems, and other details connected with the planning of 
the direct objects. The distance of the design away from the 
edge of the article is also noted. 

8. By measurement of outer dimensions for square, circle, or 
rectangle, with directions as to whether the designs are to fill the 
measured spaces entirely, or to have the centre left plain. In the 
latter case, the size of the central space is found and given to the 
art master, an understanding also being arrived at in regard to 
variety of treatment of the inner shape. 

Beginners usually want to make a central field for decoration 
when dealing with these areas, until it is explained that in the 
case of a mat, intended for something to stand upon, the orna- 
ment would be lost sight of, or would have a broken, incomplete 
effect when in use. 

This is contrasted with square design as in the panes of a 
stained-glass window, where the square is treated as a panel to 
be looked at in full view, the design radiating from the centre 
and spreading towards the corners, and so covering the field. 
This opens up the possibility and practicality of allowing a centre 
space without decoration, of keeping to or indicating the square 
at the outer edge, and of varying the setting-out of the inner 
boundary. 

4, By proportion and taste: by pencilling and tracing off the 
shape of the area from the flat pattern or model of the object, 
or from the sketch of the article, ready to be transferred to 
drawing paper for the designing. 

The problem of determining the correct area for design, to be 
in conformity with good taste, is presented in the planning of 
chiffonier covers. It is noticeable that the ornament on side- 
board cloths in shop-windows frequently consists of a border 
design on all four sides of the rectangle. As a sideboard invari- 
ably bears articles of ornament or use, and the cover is seen quite 
on the flat, the farthest side of the decoration is out of view, and 
so is needless and immaterial. 

To obviate this, the pupils take into account three sides only 
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for border designs, two front corners only for corner areas, and 
band spaces for the two short ends by way of another permissible 
variation. 

Before giving the lessons in design, the art teacher is pro- 
vided with an exact paper pattern of the articles to be decorated ; 
and the position, size, and variations in the areas, marked on the 
patterns, are gone over carefully in conference and any incidentals 
jotted down. 

Before fixing on the place for ornament in wearing apparel, 
it is necessary to teach the pupils to realize the hang or set of 
the garment when on the figure. Where the design is planned 
for the upper part of a garment near an opening, this fact, and 
the method and position of the fastenings, are borne in mind. 
These and other leading items are worked out and explained in 
class and gone over with the art master. 

The fields for design decided on for ornament of the finished 
articles described and illustrated here embrace in the— 

First Year. Square, circle, and rectangle. (Cases for 
embroidery silks and d’oyleys.) 

Second Year. Measurements and directions for parallel lines, 
the triangle and other simply-shaped spaces according to the 
articles made. (Aprons without bibs, turn-over collars, hat- 
bands, circular work-baskets, and sideboard covers.) 

Third Year. Squares, ovals, small circles, shields, ete. (Hand- 
bags, aprons with bibs, white tray cloths (Plate IIL), sets of buttons, 
handkerchiefs with initials, and handkerchief cases.) 

Fourth Year. Any of the above-mentioned areas, and those 
of less uniform shape, regulated as always by the shape of the 
object, but, in this instance, more dependently. (Collars, frock- 
yokes, nightdress cases, also tea-table linen sct.) 

In the planning of the form and design area for the first of 
these Fourth Year articles, the appearance of the collar when 
affixed to coat, blouse, or dress, has to be seen or imagined, and 
an allowance made for the collar stand, which is not visible when 
the garment is on the figure. Note the spacing of the design 
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area on the poplin collar, and the narrowing of the shape over 
the shoulders and to an end at the front in accordance with the 
shape of the collar. 

In the tea-table linen set, the areas take the form of the circle 
for the plate d’oyleys; the half circle for the tea cosy ; and the 
half square or triangle for the corners of the table centre. 

Coupled with the settlement of the design areas is the need 
for choice and decision as to what the design is to be based upon. 
This is proposed by the needlework teacher, who keeps in view 
what fits in most happily with the plan of the entire object ; 
the kind of stitches and their particular relation to the design 
taught in the respective needlework stages; and the type of 
design that affords a sufficiently marked, yet gradual, progress 
from one year’s work to the next. 

As the extent of the teaching stands at present, the following 
scale of motifs is used— 
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First Year. Line and very simple small form. 

Second Year. Geometric form. 

(1) Small floral and foliated form. 

(2) Simple lettering. 

(1) More advanced floral and natural form, admit- 


Fourth Fear. ting, when possible, of bolder treatment. 
(2) Larger lettering. 


Third Year. 1 


CHAPTER VI 
STITCH STUDY AND SEQUENCE 
STAGE I 


Reece needlework tests, worked by incoming pupils of 
11 to 12 years, prove that most of the girls have been taught 
or have picked up methods of working a few decorative stitches, 
such as those known usually as stem, chain, feather, and blanket. 
The art of producing simple stitches beautifully is, in most cases, 
not attempted or not practised enough to give commendable 
results. 

Answers to queries by the teacher show no indication of root 
knowledge of the possibilities of stitches in relation to line and 
mass; of stitch direction; or of familiarity with work accom- 
plished by other workers, past and present; or of the pupils 
having commenced systematically to build up a store of stitch 
knowledge from which to select, adapt, and combine when 
endeavouring to plan and create a piece of distinctive needlework. 

The stitchery teaching is therefore mapped out in a series of 
grades reaching over the entire course. 

The time for dealing with the stitch-teaching peculiar to each 
stage is naturally at the beginning of each year’s work. The 
instruction takes perhaps five or six lessons, while the corre- 
sponding drawing periods are given to preliminary drawing 
exercises and preparation of the embroidery designs. The need 
to associate the type of stitch with the type of design is 
proclaimed from the start. 

As soon as the pupils understand something of the values of 
the embroidery stitches and their groupings, they are led on to 
the production of stitch variants. A design is drawn or pinned on 
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the blackboard, and the uniformity of stitch and pattern is 
pointed out. 


Points IMPRESSED ON THE PUPILS 


1. That, although embroidery stitches have been given names, 
these mean nothing to a skilled worker, because she is ever 
adapting and forming fresh variants to suit her needs and to 
express her feelings. 

2. The types or groups of foundation stitches necessary for 
an embroideress to know. 

8. Of what and how much the stitches are capable. 

4. The selection of stitches in relation to design, and what is 
meant by stitch direction. 

5. That once a worker has attained a certain amount of 
rudimentary stitch knowledge, there is practically no limit to 
the variations she can obtain. 

6.:The need to find out what has been done and what is 
being done by other needleworkers, at home and abroad, from 
ancient to present times. 

The study of embroideries achieved by late English workers 
and by the peoples of other countries is incorporated in the 
stitchery teaching. This part of the tuition comprises short 
talks and discussions with the classes, illustrated with every 
available aid, such as actual pieces of English or foreign needle- 
work, collected or borrowed; photographs of historic embroid- 
eries; sketches and notes taken from work seen; and quota- 
tions from books, catalogues, and magazines relating to remark- 
able, interesting, and old work. 

The non-existence of a complete and orderly record or 
evidence of embroideries produced in various countries right 
through the ages compels the teacher to fall back upon an occa- 
sional glimpse of the scattered relics that have been preserved 
and relegated to museums and private collections. The first 
type of subject to which the pupils’ attention is directed is the 
primitive work of the uncivilized races—the simple weaving in 
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and out (seen in Indian raffia basket-work), and ornamentation 
on the mesh of coarse stuff formed of cross-stitch or checkers. 

The love and use of pure bright colour, and the striking of 
unpretentious patterns of repeated forms and stitches, appeal to 
beginners, and serve to inform them how well the untutored 
tribes managed, with but very limited resources, to express their 
feelings and desires towards what is pleasing and beautiful. 

The favourite bead-work of the African and the North 
‘American Indian is also touched upon, opening comment on the 
present tendency to produce garish and barbaric decorative 
needlework, and to the fact that so-called ‘“‘ new creations” are 
invented mostly on old lines. 5 

From the work of the savage to that of a highly-developed 
and civilized nation is a great step; but the Coptic needlework 
of the early centuries, illustrating so admirably the supplement- 
ing of woven threads by means of embroidery, affords an insight 
into the probable aim and purpose of the embroiderers in ancient 
Egypt, and fittingly illumines the stitch-teaching in the first 
grade. 

A short description of this work and its history is sometimes 
given to the class, one of the South Kensington Museum photo- 
graphs of an embroidered tunic being requisitioned to supplement 
the teacher’s remarks. 


Stircues STUDIED IN THE First YEAR 


The teacher refers to weaving and way of the material threads ; 
exhibits a miniature loom, with a piece of stuff partly woven on 
the loom, and two finished woven articles of different thicknesses ; 
alludes to corresponding straight needle stitches for strengthening 
and beautifying woven material ; while in a canvas sampler the 
pupils find horizontal, vertical, and diagonal stitches, and notice 
simple variations in the arrangement. 

The six samplers showing the group stitches are for the 
teacher’s use, in order to have the subject-matter well arranged 
and quickly accessible. 
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CANVAS SAMPLER OF Primary StircuEs (PLATE VII (1) ) 


1. Horizontal—spaced apart. 

2. Horizontal—close together. 

3. Horizontal—double row spaced as No. 1. 

4. Horizontal—three rows of alternate stitches. 


~ (Horizontal) . diecinae 
5. : in combination. 
& vertical 
6. a —different pattern. 
Ue nA —in alternate blocks. 
8. Diagonal—single short stitches. 
9. Diagonal—same elongated and crossed. 
10. Diagonal—short close cross-stitches, solid line. 
Horizontal ) cross-stitches, divided by a double line of 
it : : ‘ 
& diagonal horizontal stitches. 
12 development of cross-stitches forming herring 
ae 2 boning. 


The teacher draws attention to the way in which stitches lend 
themselves to pattern, and how the direction of the simplest 
stitches, set out on the sampler, conforms to lines which are 
frequently the source of historic border pattern and design. 

She reverts to Greek key pattern and Egyptian zig-zag. 

She mentions the modern misuse of blanket stitch (horizontal 
and vertical) as a means of decoration, many readers haying 
apparently misconstrued the excellent teachings of those notable 
needleworkers who have tried of late years, by example and 
precept, to reinstate the cult of beautiful stitchery. 

She explains that nothing can justify the ornamentation of a 
black velvet hat with vague tacking stitches in white sewing 
cotton, or of a serge frock blanket-stitched in slovenly fashion 
in rough and ill-assorted wools. 

She shows examples of blanket-stitech worked accurately and 
others inaccurately, and lets the pupils discover that the ruling 
points of the good style and careful technique are due to the 
suitability of the stitch or stitches for the purpose—the spacing 
and regularity, depth and width and variety in arrangement— 
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and to the relative texture, quality, and colour of the embroidery 
thread and of the material on which it is worked. 

She states that in all embroidery worthy of the name, each 
type of stitch and its offshoots must be considered in like manner. 

She also shows a sampler of a contrasting assortment of 
decorative stitches, and discusses the various TYPES represented ; 
and explains that the most practical way of studying stitches is 
to sum them up into three groups— 

1. Stitches for lines. 

2. Stitches for filling or covering spaces. 

8. Stitches for finishing edges. (Plate IV.) 

(Since text-books on embroidery stitches abound, and teachers 
of needlecraft are conversant with the actual stitches, descrip- 
tions and details of stitches and working methods are avoided 
here. For direct information regarding stitches, the works of 
L. Day, L. A. Kendrick, Mrs. A. H. Christie, Mary Symonds 
(Mrs. G. Antrobus), Miss Pesel, Therese de Dillmont, Miss M. 
Swanston, The Edu-Craft Association, and certain monthly or 
quarterly publications are recommended.) 

The following or equivalent stitches are taught first and 
applied to articles of simple cut and construction requiring 
straight-line stitchery, as without some such exercises the pupils 
cannot keep even a few inches of line stitches straight and uni- 
form. In these efforts the individuality of the workers is 
interestingly evident, no two productions of the same stitch or 
process being quite alike. The comparison and criticism of the 
good and the weak points of difference is a means of enlighten- 
ment to the class. Laboured imitation and rigidity are dis- 
countenanced. 

To keep the stitch study in anything like continuity and 
order seems at first an unattainable goal, many pupils being 
content with a rapid repetition of ill-formed stitches quite value- 
less in ornament. A systematic course of instruction, however, 
soon brings improvement, when a growing interest and a more 
critical attitude on the part of the beginners lure them to progress. 
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If an article be chosen of not too difficult construction, as a 
holder for the pupils’ embroidery silks, the processes would run : 
Plan of the object—Making paper pattern from measurements 
chosen—Cutting out the article in material—Measuring and 
tacking outer hems—Spacing and tacking the long pockets to 
hold the skeins, ete. The decorative stitches can then be applied 
by the pupils, after a few trial stitches on a scrap of material. 
Stitch practice on samplers in class is avoided whenever possible, 
the full time being required for getting on with the real thing. 
The joy of the workers is thereby kept alive, and the necessity 
to make the stitchery (and all the other processes) increasingly 
perfect finds expression at this early juncture in the wish to 
produce an article correctly as well as ornamentally. In none of 
the classes at any time are samplers found as samplers, but each 
worker keeps a small piece of stuff for quite initiatory trials, just 
as a recorder of notes keeps a rough note-book and the artist a 
series of advance studies. 


A COARSE LINEN SAMPLER OF LINE STITCHES (PLATE VII (2) ) 


General Name. | Use in Relation to Design Variants. 
1. Backstitch For fine, narrow, or thin | (a) Worked with two alternate 
outlines eolours, running stitches in- 
Mention L. Day's plea stead of hackstitches 


for simplicity in em- | (b) Worked with thicker twisted 
broidery, and the possi- thread, the stitches resembling 


bility and sometimes a row of small beads 

advisability of carrying | (c) Worked with a second thread 
out a whole design in a of contrasting colour darned 
single kind of stitch downwards and upwards 


through the backstitches 


2. Kensington For fine, medium, or bold | (a) Worked with small stitches in 
Outline outline fine thread for finest lines, 
curves, and spirals 
(6) Worked with larger and more 
slanting stitches in coarser 
thread for holder outlines 
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A COARSE LINEN SAMPLER OF LINE STITCHES (contd.) 


Sn nn ceed tdtttEEIIEIESSSSSSSSsSann 


General Name. 


3. Crewel 
Stitch 
Nos. 2&3 


4. Couching 


5. Running 


6. Some of the 
previous 
s tite hes 
adapted to 
new effects 
and require- 
ments 


7. Satin Stitch 
(slanting) 


8. Ladder 
Stitch 
or 
Blanket 


ee ee 


Use in Relation lo Desiyn. 


Variants. 


Same use as for Kensing- 
ton Outline 


‘For a broad or bold out- 


line, to make the design 
line very prominent 


For a direct continuous 
line, capable of many 
delightful effects 


For a broken line, to 
make the design line 
moro suggestive and less 
sharp than if actually 
defined 


For a raised line, to 
afford relief to a flat 
filling, or to enhance 4 
combination of stitches 
in white embroidery 


Yor a smooth, flat out- 
line 


For a double design line, 
as for a marginal line, 
broad stems, etc. 

do. do. do. 


Worked the reverse way to 
K.O., giving a rather more 
corded or rolled appoarance. 
The stitches widened or ex- 
tended as required 


(a) Single line couching; a few or 
several strands of thread laid 
on the surface of the material 
and caught down with vertical 
stitches taken through the 
material 

(b) A wider line confined by diag- 
onal over stitches 

(c) The under strands pulled a little 
loosely and arranged between 
short, firm, upright stitches 
set at even distances 


(a) Horizontal stitches worked in 
rounded blocks 

(b) Cross stitches worked with a 
thick and a thin thread, a 
space between each 


(a) Threads laid horizontally and 
worked over with close ver- 
tical stitches 

(b) Horizontal padding stitches 
worked over with slanting 
stitches 

(c) Foundation of Kensington Out- 
line, with a contrasting col- 
oured thread sewn into the 
stitches, like a twisted cord. 


Not shown on sampler, as it 
closely resembles the broad 
type of Nos. 2 and 3 


(a) Solid. Kensington outline 
worked upwards over & series 
of evenly-spaced stitches ex- 
tending from line to line 

(b) Open. A row of squarely-spaced 
blanket stitches, finished with 
a connecting line of K.O. 
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A COARSE LINEN SAMPLER OF LINE STITCHES (contd.) 


General Name. | Use in Relation to Desiyn. Variants. 
9. Herringbone | For a broad, fanciful line, The stitches worked without 
Stitch similar to a plait spaces between, forming a 


double row of backstitch on 
the wrong side 


10. Chain Stitch | For a neat, monotonous | (a) Complete links 
line—fine, medium, or | (b) Half chain, the needle taken 


thick outside each link 
11. Coral Stitch | For an irregular line The position of the needle altered 
or slightly to suit the breadth and 
slope of the stitches * 
Snail Trail For an irregular line The knots with the thread 


drawn horizontally between, 
giving alternately a raised and 
a flat effect 


12. Hither of the | For a graduated or taper- Herringbone or Blanket Stitch 
double line | ed wide line narrowed off to a point or 
stitches thin line 

Couching, when the laid threads 
are taken through to the wrong 
side of the material and 
finished off at varying distances 

(Not shown on sampler) 


Many other variants of the line stitches are taken later in 
the course. 

While the pupils are improving in straight-line stitchery, they 
are taught how to compose and draw patterns on straight and on 
diagonal lines. Squared paper is used for these exercises, and 
immediately a neat, well-balanced pattern is obtained, the worker 
is allowed to set about its execution. 

Easy as this sort of design appears, it. serves to awaken 
ingenuity, and affords an elementary knowledge of such essentials 
in design as size, spacing, proportion, variety, form, line and 
mass, the way of a design—whether flowing, or growing upward 
or downward—and the management of corners. Such articles as 
children love to make in their spare time—needle-book covers, 


SOME STANDARD STITCHES APPLIED TO 
LINE AND FORM (1) 
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mats, serviette rings, wall pockets, and casement curtains—can 
be very suitably decorated with this kind of pattern and 
embroidery, worked out in the primary stitches and applied to 
plain material by means of a layer of canvas. (Plate VI.) 


Srrrcnes For COVERING oR FILLING SMALL Forms, 
SHAPES, OR SPACES IN EMBROIDERY DESIGN 


’ 


Here the pupils learn that “ mass” in drawing, colour, and 
design is represented in embroidery by open fillings, solid fillings, 
or ingenious combinations of both ; open fillings affording a light 
treatment, leaving the ground material partly visible, while solid 
fillings produce heavier effects and cover the ground completely. 
As in the set of outline stitches, the filling stitches in this stage 
are of the simplest origin, chiefly pointing the fact that some of 
the line stitches are used also as covering stitches. Thus the 
workers will presently have abundant scope for their taste in 
colour blending and in following the lines of the design forms 
with stitches worked in correctly-suggestive directions. 

In these early attempts the use of simple stitches that give 
a plain surface or a patterned one, and of those best suited 
respectively to large or small spaces, is taught and recommended. 

An exhibit, once in a way, showing a slightly different or 
more advanced rendering of the same method, helps to make 
the pupils understand the range and possibilities of the primary 
stitches. 

OPEN FILLINGS.—Here it is noted that filling stitches may 
follow the shape of the form or be grouped in the space provided 
and enclosed by a suitable outline. 


Crasu SAmpier or Fiturine Stircnes (PLatrEe VII (8) ) 


1. Straight stitches, called straight satin stitch when applied 
to space filling. 
2. Diagonal stitches, reverting into slanting satin stitch. 
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Pratt VI 
ARTICLES DECORATED WITH APPLIED Cross STITCH 
1, Casement Curtain 3. Needle-book Cover 
2. Serviette Ring 4. Mat (Page 38) 
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8. Blanket stitch, worked closely as a solid filling. 

4. Herring-bone stitch worked without any space between, 
covering the pattern. 

5. Kensington outline as a solid filling, following the shape of 
the form. 

6. Horizontal and diagonal stitches forming a lattice and 
partly covering the ground. 

7. Vertical and diagonal stitches making “arrow head” 
stitches, spaced in lines alternately with back-stitch dots. 

8. Cross stitches used as an open filling. 

9. Darning stitches following the form in evenly spaced rows. 

Still enlarging upon the primary stitches shown on the canvas 
sampler, the teacher next shows the pupils that edges of articles 
or garments, such as handkerchiefs, afternoon tea cloths, table 
covers, or wearing apparel may be neatened, strengthened, and 
beautified at the same time, rather than merely hemmed as in 
plain needlework. 

This detail is described as one of the important etceteras of a 
complete original plan of garment or article and, if other 
embroidery is to be employed, the edge treatment must bear 
some relation to the main features of the embroidery design. 


SmumeLe MretHops oF EDGINGS THAT ARE ELABORATED 
IN THE SUCCEEDING STAGES OF THE COURSE 


The primary stitches arranged in a variety of interesting ways 
to suit the purpose in hand. (Some of these stitches, on certain 
materials, may be worked on the raw edge; sometimes the 
nature of the material and stitch necessitates a very narrow fold 
or turning on the right side, to be covered by and worked in 


with the ornamental stitches. This tends to make the edge 


sharp, firm, strong, and flat.) 

The edge finished by a plain band of contrasting material, 
slip-stitched on, or connected by an unobtrusive embroidery 
stitch. 

Binding with braid, silk, or ribbon. 
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1. Sampler of Primary Stitches 3. Sampler of Filling Stitches. 
2. Sampler of Line Stitches 4. Stitches for Finishing Edges 
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Coarse Linen SAMPLER OF STITCHES FOR FINISHING EDGES 
(PLaTe VII (4) ) 

. Blanket stitch variant on a raw edge. 

. Chain and blanket variant on a raw edge. 

. Raw edge treatment composed of line and dot stitches. 

. Ornamental bordering with a loop edge. 

. Straight stitches finishing a bound edge. 

. Method of securing a turned-up edge. 

In teaching stitches, the disastrous defect of puckering calls 
for particular watching and checking. The pupils’ insistence on 
drawing the working thread too tightly through and over the 
material is overcome only after much striving. 

This error arises afresh in the Second Year, in the working of 
curved forms and less easily formed stitches; and yet again, in 
the Third and Fourth Stages, in using materials of a finer 
substance, liable to stretch. 

As subsequent damping and stretching or pressing do not 
remedy this fault permanenily, and there is no necessity for it to 
occur in either hand or frame work, the learners are taught 
repeatedly to prevent it by recollecting three causes— 

(a) Drawing the working thread too tightly. 

(b) By forcing too coarse a working thread through the 
material threads. 

(c) By holding the woven stuff over the fingers in the wrong 
direction. 


Ome © NH 


DESCRIPTION OF THE STITCHES EMPLOYED IN SOME OF 
THE EMBROIDERED D’oyLEYS MADE IN A First YEAR CLASS 


Twelve articles picked from a set of forty-three show some of 
the variations obtained in line and small form design and 
embroidery, a first result of the correlation. 

1. Couched line and filling, and darning filling; open and 
close method. (Plate VIII, top left.) 

2. Continuous line and broken line. Corner dots formed of 
straight stitches of graduated lengths. (Plate VIII, centre left.) 
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Top left, page 42 Top right, paye 44 
Centre left, page 42 Centre right, page 44 
Bottom left, page 44 Bottom right, page 44 
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3. Crewel stitch used for line and mass. (Plate TX, centre left.) 

4, Kensington outline, showing the difference between 
working it with a coarse thread and a fine, as in No. 4. Corner 
forms of dot filling and K.O. lattice. (Plate LX, bottom right.) 

5. Broad line worked over a double design line, and a 
couching variant. (Plate [X, bottom left.) 

6. Raised outline, just enough to give relief, but not such as 
would be impracticable for the wear and washing of the article. 
(Plate IX, top left.) 

7. Fine open chain line with slight variation of same stitch 
at the corners. (Plate VIII, bottom left.) 

8. Couching with two colours, both coarse, and couching 
with one colour, a coarse thread laid and a fine one used for sewing 
down. Edging of combined necdle and crochet processes. (Plate 
IX, centre right.) 

9. Shaded and varied effect of a white sewing thread over a 
vivid colour, heightened by the patches of clear colour. (Plate 
VIII, centre right.) 

10. Regular and irregular line combined, the latter used both 
as line and filling. (Plate VIII, top right.) 

11. Fine line with weaving for the small spaces. (Plate VIII, 
bottom right.) 

12. Kensington outline, worked over with another colour, 
giving a resemblance to cord. The top thread required to be 
finer than the under, and the direction taken the same way as 
the lower stitches. (The immature working of this method has 
spoilt the effect, resulting in thick and thin stitches, spaced and 
slanted very unevenly.) (Plate IX, top right.) 
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D’OYLEYs 
Top left, page 44 Top right, page 44 
Centre left, page 44 Centre right, page 44 
Bottom left, page 44 Bottom right, page 44 
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Cuapter VII 
STITCH STUDY AND SEQUENCE 
STAGE II 


Ape consists of the development of the First Year stitches 
applied to other materials, articles and ornament, sufficiently 
in advance of the previous training, the teaching maintaining the 
points enumerated on page 29. 

The needlecraft known often erroneously as “ Peasant 
Embroidery ”’ is introduced to the class in this grade, but not 
with the intention of recommending the pupils to learn the 
patterns and hand them down to generation after generation of 
embroiderers and embroideresses, as is the case in many foreign 
villages famous for needle industries. 

The aim is rather to emphasize such noteworthy considera- 
tions as may be gathered by the pupils’ own observation and 
intelligence from a sample of this kind of ornamental stitechery— 
the careful composition and distribution of the patterns; the 
perfect accord of line and form and stitches; the suitability of 
the ground material and working threads; the ingenious mingling 
of pure bright colours without crudeness; and the excellent use, 
combination, and variation of the primary stitches. 

In many of these embroideries the chief stitches belong to the 
Line Group, chain and stem, and are set out with great charm 
and diversity. 

After arriving at the fact that the foundation stitches of the 
First Year may be used to much greater advantage, a comparison 
is made between the Brittany peasant methods of chain variants 
and the popular use of chain stitch in Indian needlework, worked 
finely and skilfully, but very monotonously. In some of the 
Indian chain-stitch embroideries (also in Persian), where form and 
colour have more to do with the effects gained than the actual 
stitches, this sense of monotony is lost. 
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NEW GROWTH OF STITCH KNOWLEDGE.—Close and | 
open lines, on the straight and on the curve. Adapting, viz., / 
broadening, graduating, rounding, elongating, tapering, radiating 
and grouping line and filling stitches. 

Variety in effects resulting from amounts and arrangement of 
colour. 

The working of points and machicolations. 

Fringing, open hems, and other ornamental edgings. 

Following out practice of this subject-matter, the pupils learn 
that by infinitesimal manceuvres of fingers, needle and thread, 
impelled by reason and careful judgment of eye, the appearance 
of a stitch can be changed and, within easily understandable 
limits, made to conform to the needs and taste of the worker. 
At this point the pupils generally develop a neater, freer style. 

A fresh difficulty confronts them, however, in getting the 
tones of the colours in use to harmonize, in obtaining sufficient 
but not too much difference, particularly when the workers pro- 
vide threads too light or too dark in juxtaposition, or when light 
tones, worked down, look washy and insipid, unlike the colour 
tone of the same thread massed in a skein. 
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HOLLAND SAMPLER OF STITCH AND PATTERN EXERCISES (PLATE X) 


1. Quarter-inch border line, centre of open chain; outer lines 
of fine, close chain. € 

2. Three-quarter inch pattern, centre formed of a double- | 
wave line of close chain, and the parallel lines of open chain. 

8. Three-eighths inch bar or broad line of double backstitch 
enclosed between lines of close chain. 

4, Points composed of graduated blanket stitches, an uneven 
number to start, decreasing to one, tipped with a single stitch 
of another colour, the points attached to a basic row of close 
chain. 

5. Chain stitch circles worked alternately with light centre 
and dark surround, and dark centre with light margin. 

6. An edging of decorative form known in art as machicolation, 
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worked here with about nine gradually shortened stitches, held 
together with a line of close chain. 

7. Three-quarter inch band showing vandyked lines of close 
chain, angles at centre, the top and bottom stitches of each row 
completed with a single fine stitch taken into each link. 

8.|Separate units, illustrating different ways of space filling, 

&; light and heavy effects, and the importance of realizing 

9.| and planning the direction of the stitches. 


THe CircLe 


(a) Solid filling with an even edge, variant of the couching, 
taught in the First Year, the over-stitches arranged in radiating 
lines, and the severity of the edge modified by a ring of broken line. 

(b) Open centre, close circular filling, and edge finished with 
very small loops or spokes. 

(c) Solid centre, open filling surround, and scalloped rim. 

(d) and (e) Graduated stitches. 

(f) and (g) Lattice covering. 


Tue SQUARE 


1. Solid filling, following the shape of the form. 

2. Another method of working : the outer edge of the diamond. 
defined with a fine regular stitch, the centre treated solidly with 
flat, slanting stitches. The value of the ground spaces is helped 
by the closely-worked corners, rounded slightly to mould off the 
angles. 

8. All-over open filling and a kindred stitch employed at the 
corners. 

4, Broken lines to connect the forms. 

The second portion of stitch practice and application enlarges 
the workers’ perceptive and receptive faculties; improves their 
skill of hand; and, in many cases, reflects a clearer compre- 
hension of the need for art in execution and production, as well 
as for art in decorative design. 
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Original attempts of Second Year scholars in planning and 
executing border embroidery after the series of stitch and pat- 
tern exercises herein described show general and genuine strivings 
after fresh patterns and better workmanship. (Plate XI.) 

It is good for the pupils occasionally to work out a design a 
second time, employing a different colour scheme, but not chang- 
ing the stitches, or varying both the stitch treatment and the 
colour choice. This helps the learners to see and feel the need 
for personal selection, effort, decision, and taste. 

An example of colour effect in silk thread partly dependent on 
the stitch used, shown to the class, is a triple outline for line 
pattern, especially suitable when applied to the wave or the 
scroll. This is worked without any space between the lines, in 
a not too tightly twisted silk thread of medium thickness, in a 
sharp, clear central colour softened by a duller tone of different 
colour on each side, and with the outer colours reversed at cer- 
tain parts of the pattern. The worked pattern, silk on cloth, has 
a red gold centre, merging into green and mauye, so that neither 
colour predominates, and the finished appearance gives an 
Oriental brightness and blend scarcely to be expected from so 
simple an experiment. 

The scholars’ natural joy in colour has full play when they 
proceed with this phase of embroidery study, and many diverse, 
curious, and surprising colour mixtures are proffered for inspec- 
tion. Lack of experience accounts for a few feeble and several 
questionable combinations, as does the motley collection of odd 
threads in workbags and workboxes. 

After practising the uses and possibilities of the stitches 
grouped in the holland sampler, similar stitches are applied to 
the ornamentation of such articles as sideboard covers, square 
table centres, girls’ aprons and ribbon hat bands, each pupil 
having her own piece of work, distinct from her neighbour’s in 
design, colour, and manner of execution. 

Some of the aprons are fashioned on those worn in Swiss, 
Italian, and Russian national dress, with a modified border of 
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Inft. Apron with Softer Colouring 


Right. Apron with Vivid Stitchery 
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embroidery along the skirt edge. One such apron made of thin 
calico has vivid stitchery in blue, red, gamboge, and black, the 
pattern admitting of three varieties of line stitches in accord 
with the form fillings. The rather hard effect of the ‘“ Star” 
Sylko used suits this clear-cut style of decoration. Another 
apron demonstrates the different result gained by the use of 
softer colours and a smoother, flexible thread. (Plate XII.) 

The embroidery on the sideboard covers, alluded to in 
Chapter V, further carries out the principle of stitch and pattern 
agreement, and instances more variants of line and filling stitches. 
As colour is responsible for a large share in the general finished 
effects, the colours of a few sideboard cloths chosen from others 
of the same order are stated— 

1. Triangle area at two front corners: buff ground, the design 
executed in dark brown, yellow, and two tones of pinky terra- 
cotta. Stitches: outline, and adapted blanket and satin. (Plate 
XIII, bottom.) 

2. Straight border area at both short ends: light brown 
ground, worked in cream, yellow, brown, dark and lighter violet. 
Stitches: clear outline, fine blanket and small smooth stitches. 
(Plate XIV, bottom.) 

8. Border area on three sides: cream ground embroidered in 
brown, blue, yellow, and salmon pink. Stitches, dark and light 
outline, and straight stitch filling. (Plate XIV, centre.) 

A soft but substantial and washable ground for the 
“Peasant ’” embroidery stitches is found in Cepea cotton serge, 
and is used for the last-named articles. 

A fourth runner represents an appropriate and restful scheme, 
the colouring akin to that of willow plate or Wedgwood china : 
four or five tones of blue Coton a Broder on white matting. The 
stitchery here is of a style and regulation seldom achieved by 
Second Year learners. (Plate XIII, top.) 

While applying the stitches to the designs, most of the 
workers begin to understand something of the nicety and judg- 
ment required in setting out amounts and proportions of colour. 
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Pirate XIII 


Top. Sideboard Cover: Blue Tones on White Ground 
Bottom. Sideboard Cover: Triangle Area at Corners 
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A line or filling worked with a single thread or a few fine strands 
often disappoints and perplexes the chooser, who was quite 
satisfied with the skein thrown on the ground material. 

The extensive and popular use of beads from olden times, 
through various periods, in England, on the Continent, and in 
countries abroad, is enlarged upon in the Second Year Class, 
and here and there pupils choose this*fascinating method of 
embroidery. As beadwork can be both charming and durable, 
when threaded and sewn with strong thread, and if the size, 
kind, and colours of the beads are carefully selected, it is well 
to let some of the workers apply it to decorative objects. 

The ornament on one small workbasket is carried out in fine- 
cut black and jade green beads and seed pearls. 

The continuation of stitches and methods for finishing edges 
familiarizes the class with open hems, which are but another use 
and manipulation of the primary stitches. 

Decorative edgings, completing articles of girls’ and children’s 
attire are shown to the pupils, demonstrating the simple means 
needed to beautify hard lines and uninteresting materials. A 
child’s summer bonnet, made in the Third Year Technical Class, 
has an edging of yellow, cinnamon brown and blue thread, bound 
together almost invisibly with fine silk; another of dark blue is 
enlivened with four brilliantly contrasting colours wrought into 
small stars or flowers where the straw meets the duller texture 
of poplin. (Plate, II A. B.) 

Fringing, either by means of frayed and knotted threads, or 
by drawing and tying fresh threads through the edge with a 
crochet hook, is taught in class and practised at home, as a more 
suitable and more nearly-related finish to the material than the 
ready-made fringe found on shop goods and sold by the yard 
at the draper’s. - 
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SIDEBOARD COVERS 


Top. Variant of Plate XIII (Bottom) 


Centre. Border Area on Three Sides 


Bottom. Straight Area at Both Ends 
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Cuaprer VIII 
STITCH STUDY AND SEQUENCE 
STAGE III 


HE eager and hopeful beginning made by the First Year 

pupils, and the gallant leap forward of the Seconds, are 
succeeded by a psychologically and physiologically accountable 
slackening of pace of the Thirds. Heedless workers who have 
known the surprise and glory of getting on, lose spring again, 
as if, having gone so far, they “can no longer.” Pupils of merit 
and promise who have produced a more than average amount of 
all-round good work, relax and alter. An apathetic mood over- 
takes them and, although they appear to follow the instruction 
obediently, the quantity and quality of their work dwindles. 

Disappointing as this is to both learners and leaders, there 
is no diminution of interest, and the experience gained is not 
entirely lost. 

A stimulus is applied by fresh methods and details of 
embroidery, and by edifying pauses over a few types of English 
and foreign needlework. Subsequently, the pupils’ responsive 
and productive powers gradually revive, and they carry on their 
needlework study with new and accelerating vigour. 

Branching out yet a little farther, then, even if more praca lie 
the Third Year course of work furnishes scope for greater capacity 
in invention, and for the fuller and more exact regard to detail 
which is characteristic of high-class work: 

The inclusion here of simple floral motifs in the drawing and 
design brings the pupils into touch with an extension of the use 
of line stitches and new covering stitches in the embroidering of 
_ small leaf, flower, and stem forms, 

The covering stitches again resolve into (a) open and (8) solid 
fillings, with the extra and more diversified method of (c) partly 
open and partly solid. 
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SOME STANDARD STITCHES APPLIED TO 
LINE AND FORM (2) 
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Such methods of filling as are represented on the worked 
sampler are noticeably of a more complicated order than those 
taught in the earlier sets. 

In the use of (a), the necessity to decide carefully the kind 
and thickness of the enclosing form line is an arresting problem 
to be settled in conjunction with the filling. 

In the use of (b), the intricacies of stitch direction, the bane 
alike of amateur and expert embroideresses, begin to worry 
unwary workers. 

In the use of (c), the correspondence of such treatment with 
the working methods of all the companion parts of the pattern 
is essential. The pupils soon find that a partly-open and partly- 
solid form will lose its effectiveness if braced to other forms by 
lines that are too heavy or too spidery, or if too many kinds of 
filling are contained in the embroidering of a design. 

The process known as VOIDING in connection with solid fillings, 
so ably carried out in Chinese and Japanese embroideries, demon- 
strates that decorative dividing lines are often unnecessary. This 
method is taught as a means of sub-dividing large masses or 
forms too large to be worked without shortening the length of 
the stitches in some way, and gives a delicate definition which, 
in floral and foliated form fillings, surpasses the conspicuous and 
stronger effect of a stitch line. 

The uninteresting surface of an embroidered form in the 
same tone of colour throughout causes the feeling or opinion 
to dawn on thoughtful pupils that vorpinc and sHADING may 
be classed together (at this point of the teaching, but not as a 
set rule) as twin processes. Simple downward, inward, and 
side shading is the best for beginners, also the kind labelled 
““ BLOCK SHADING”’ in the stitch exhibits at the South Kensington 
Museum. : 

CASEMENT CLOTH SAMPLER OF LEAF, FLOWER,. 
AND STEM TREATMENTS .—¥F¥iner silk working threads than 
in the previous stages suit the specified nature of design and. 
embroidery taught in this class. (Plate XVI.) 
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The stitches and processes shown in the illustration are— 
Voiding in straight lines, diagonal lines, circular and 
separated lines. 
Simple shading. 
Stitch radiation. 
Even and serrated edges. 
Use of metal threads. 
Open and solid stems. 
Open, solid, and combined fillings. 

While voiding and shading, the pupils are obliged to renew 
their efforts to work sharply and exactly and truly to the design 
lines, floral and natural forms needing a gracefulness of contour 
difficult to achieve unless led up to by previous practice and 
experience. 

The example of a faultlessly-embroidered article (Chinese 
modern work), with its voiding gauged to a hair’s-breadth, its 
refined shading in self-tones, and the outline of its pattern forms 
kept with unerring nicety, gives the pupils an assurance of what 
can be done in these processes ; or, in the case of a fragment of 
very old Chinese embroidery, the elaborate and fanciful play of 
colour and stitches helps perception of how fancy and daring 
may come into a scheme of decorative needlework. 

In this sample the minute perfection of the many stitch 
variants and fillings can be clearly seen, otherwise it is usual to 
have a magnifying glass handy to bring up the details of the 
work without straining the pupils’ eyesight. 

Here, as in all types of embroidery studied in class, the 
suitability of the materials used comes under discussion and 
criticism. Thin, smooth floss silk and coloured cords of finest 
substance, worked on a closely-woven silk ground, are worthy 
media for highly-skilled craftsmanship, and react to every little 
artifice of the worker to the fullest advantage. 

The recognition by the pupils that all the stitches in the work 
exhibited are developments of their First Year foundation stitches 
seems to narrow the chasm between their own incompetence and 
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the well-finished needlework before them. The Hastern embroid- 
erers and the English schoolgirl start, after all, in this respect, 
on the same footing. 

The domestic embroideries, relics left from the ‘“‘ Golden Age 
of English embroidery, are viewed in South Kensington Museum 
photographs and book illustrations in class-time, and at the 
Museum itself by as many pupils as can manage a visit. These 
provide a glimpse of the exquisite needlework accomplished in 
Elizabethan times, the embroidered clothes worn by both sexes 
being exceedingly rich in ornament and in the quality of the 
workmanship. 

One or two descriptions from old chroniclers of sumptuously- 
embroidered ladies’ gowns of this period are read to the class. 
The gorgeousness of the gentlemen’s embroidered coats and 
waistcoats also excites wonder and interest, while the knowledge 
of the actual production of such a wealth of artistic needlework 
begets a spirit of emulation. 

As these embroideries consist largely of beautifully-worked 
floral and foliated ornament, such study is appropriate at this 
stage. The dainty decoration bestowed on the buttons of the 
sixteenth-century masculine garments also receives attention, 
button embroidery being included in the Third Stage with a view 
to supplying a touch of similar enrichment to the far less opulent 
and ornate dress of to-day. The girls are therefore taught to 
design, execute, and make up one, two, or a set of buttons, 
according to the style of garment and number to be used. It is 
not always possible in large classes to plan the buttons for a 
particular dress, but the fact that this should be done is impressed 
on the workers. 

The three buttons in Set 1 are taken from some designed for 
blue washing dresses made in the Dressmaking Class. The 
other button illustrations show different design, stitch, and 
colour treatments, in very fine silk or thread on neutral or 
coloured materials of various kinds, the smallness of the pattern 
entailing great neatness in the stitchery. 
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PLATE XVII 


EMBROIDERED BuTTrons 
Nos. 1-6 described in Chapter VIII. (Page 62) 
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Set J. Three designs in white on blue ground. 


Set 2. Mauve satin ground, darker mauve, and fawn 
stranded silk. 


Set 3. ‘Old Gold” moire ground, dull blue and gold silk 
stitchery, the ground spaces being covered with an open filling 
stitch. 


Set 4. Ivory-corded silk ground, medium tones of rose and 
blue silk thread. 


Set 5. White cotton ground, embroidered in pink mercerized 
thread. 


Set 6. Black satin ground, with tiny coloured cut beads as 
a medium instead of thread. (Plate XVII.) 


The button is adaptable into a tie or collar fastener by means 
of a flat safety pin sewn on the back; a clasp for holding the 
draped part of a garment; a hat decoration in rosette form with 
border of pleated ribbon; and a neck ornament by the addition 
of a cord or bead chain and a centre drop or tassel. 

While the buttons are being made, a second and third group 
of workers in the same class may be engaged upon the adorn- 
ment of other useful articles. The work- or hand-bags alluded 
to in the Design chapter are examples of attempts to apply the 
instruction regarding the three processes taught in this stage— 
voiding, shading, and improving technique. 

In this phase of the work there is much to find out in the 
relation of the stitches to rough and smooth surfaced, and loosely 
and closely woven materials, and in the practicability of using 
fine with coarse working threads, and vice versa, to lighten or 
accentuate the lines and forms of the pattern. 

The shading and voiding in bags 1, 2, and 3 aford more 
interest to the designs than if these features were omitted, while 
the gradually-accumulated skill and experience brought to bear 
upon the pupils’ work usually make the embroidery stand out 
with some small degree of gracefulness and finish. 
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DESCRIPTION OF EMBROIDERED Bacs 


1. Tan poplin ground, design executed in flame-like tones of 
brown, crimson-lake, and yellow. Shading in the clusters of 
corner forms. Monogram E.S. in graduated chain stitch, the 
interlacing and overlapping of the letters brought out by the 
varying colour depths. (Plate XVIII, top left.) 

2. Blue poplin ground, worked with four self-tones of Filoselle 
and veinings, and outlines of washing silver. The reward of atten- 
tion to stitch direction is apparent in this design, only one kind 
of stitch being used throughout, finely and neatly. The silver 
edge throws the letters into relief. (Plate XVIII, bottom right.) 

8. Holland ground, worked with blues, greens, and neutral 
silks of varying thicknesses. Block shading in the leaf forms. 

4, Brown Bolton sheeting, worked with twisted embroidery 
silk, two blues, darker blue-green, and orange. Oriental stitch 
and slanting satin employed suitably in combination. (Plate 
XVIII, top right). 

5. Grey wool-back satin ground, design executed in salmon 
pink, two tones of grey-green and black Salome Brilliante. 
The grander material and more fantastic shape of this article 
pleases the pupils and makes them aware of the need to execute 
the embroidery in threads of a corresponding quality. (Plate 
XVIII, bottom left.) 

6. Bird design developed in light filling-in stitches, preferable 
to solid filling when the article is not large and does not demand 
a close, eeticorte effect. 

The inclusion of initials and monograms in the bag designs 
fulfils the principle of “ place and purpose,” and brings forward 
this part of the topic. 

Letter embroidery, in a broad sense, as applied to articles 
used in homes, in skilled trades, and in ecclesiastical needlework 
is studied as an alternative or additional branch in the Third 
Stage. 

From the early-Victorian Soe snc letters that once marked 
articles for domestic and personal use, up to the striking and 
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picturesque lettering seen and known less intimately in heraldic 
and church decorative needlework, the steps are too many and 
the time too short for the pupils to make more than a few 
initiatory ventures during the day-school period; but it is felt 
that a gap would be apparent in the course of lessons if this 
introduction to one of the artistic handicrafts were omitted. 
These lessons are started in the Third Year Course and enlarged 
upon in the Fourth. Quite simple kinds of letter embroidery 
shown on a sampler of methods of lettering are enough to give 
the pupils an insight into the endless variations of stitches and 
processes which can be devised by clever workers. 

During the working of an ornamental hem and initial on one 
handkerchief and sachet by each pupil in class, advice is given 
to duplicate the handkerchiefs in spare time. (Plate XIX.) 


Stitches and methods famous in Danish Hedebo embroideries ~ 


express the charm that can be invested in white needlework. 
Many of these can be adapted and applied to fine, white lettering. 

The handkerchief border stitches worked in class are the 
outcome of pupils’ individual efforts to hit upon the right type, 
viz., those that best serve the purpose of holding down the material 
edge and present a neat result on the wrong side as well as on the 
right. The stitch known as “ Armenian,” weaving over a care- 
fully spaced and sized series of herringbone stitches, is very 
suitable to mention and show as an example. 

Handkerchiefs made most recently include some with a border 
of plain cambric—light blue, mauve, yellow, or coral pink— 
applied at top and lower edge with white ornamental stitches, the 
initials being executed in white on the white material. 

The mitreing of the corners is no easy matter, but this must 
be accomplished skilfully, so that the outer and inner square and 
diagonal line remain true and perfectly flat. 

A more fanciful effect is obtained by fine, narrow crochet 
edging sewn on to the edges, neatened, and strengthened by 
couching or close buttonhole stitches. 

The entire process of tracing, transferring, outlining in, tacking, 


PLate XIX 


Top left. Handkerchief Sachet—Coloured Threads on White Ground 
Remainder, Ornamental Hems and Initials 
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and embroidering of each pupil’s letter is practised once on a 
serap of stuff, the nature of the material allowing neither smudging 
nor unpicking. 

The customary flat-stitch rendering of letters worked on 
badges, banners, etc., in trade embroidery is but slowly accom- 
plished by young learners. The knack of keeping the direction 
- of the stitches true to the letter-form across wide angles and 
round sharp curves arrives only after assiduous practice. 

What to do and what to avoid in letter embroidery is as much 
a matter of common sense as of taste, and is found out by the 
pupils while tackling its requirements and difficulties. To quote 
a sentence written elsewhere: ‘‘ Cord or braid may delineate a 
letter, but the medium must be narrow and yielding enough to 
admit of curving and interlacing and mitreing at points and 
corners. An open or a solid filling may be chosen, but not one 
that refuses to conform to the letter’s lines and spaces.” 

That much of the beauty of white embroidery depends on a 
delicate accuracy in execution, and on contrast and relief in the 
stitches, is a strong point to keep before the learners. ; 

COLOURED LETTERS AND MONOGRAMS.—Somewhat 
larger letters than the handkerchief initials grace the embroidered 
bags described and illustrated. Respecting these, the pupils 
observe that, with the enhancement of colour and the use of 
different fabrics and threads, effects are reached more quickly 
and are more varied. The coloured embroidery on the white 
handkerchief and its case is after a similar style of article and 
needlecraft obtained long ago at a Paris exhibition, not like the 
embroidered hankies sold in France to soldiers during the war 
as souvenirs. 

Unless fast washing cottons are procurable the scholars are 
advised to keep to the all-white method. 

Stitches belonging to the leaf and flower embroidery group 
are also applied to the handkerchief cases instanced in the 
Planning and Design Chapters. (Plate XX.) 

To give one example of each style, the book-cover shape is of 
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cream, the design rendered in yellow, brown, blue, rose, and black 
Balkana Yarn (4). The square has a brown ground decorated with 
bright blue and green embroidery silk (1). 

The wallet with the straight flap is a quiet scheme in grey, 


with dark blue and green Filo Floss stitchery (3) ; and that with ° 
‘the pointed flap takes a cheerful note, the orange, old gold, and 


green of the wheat-ear ornament combining well with the peacock 
blue of the linen (2). 

Harris’s coloured linen serves nicely for these articles. The 
-stitchery shows patient care and pleasure in the working, as if 
the workers realize that the importance of how the stitches are 
formed is as great as what the stitches actually are. 

Aprons in this section have embroidered bibs, pockets, and 
‘buttons, and the designs are worked out with many varied effects 
in line and mass stitches. 

While supervising the numerous stitch schemes it is good to 
watch how many pupils cling to the root stitches and how many 
tune up to fresh ideas (and with what success), unafraid to struggle 
forward towards the uncommon and the original. 

Also, the great differences observable in the growth of the 
pupils’ artistic sense and ability, some showing efficiency only in 
form, some only in colour, and others scoring merely in stitchery 
and constructional skill, necessitates an eagle-eyed watchfulness 
and the encouragement of perseverance with such exercises as 
will help to overcome inevitable weaknesses. 


Cnarter IX 
STITCH STUDY AND SEQUENCE 
STAGE IV 


4 Rare progressive group-system of stitch instruction given in 
the first three grades of the course is terminated here inten- 
tionally, although a continuation of the same order might, in 
ampler conditions, be carried out with advantage. A greater gain 
to the existing workers is hoped for by affording them a chance 
of spreading their stitch knowledge so far gained into as many 
divergent and unexplored channels as the remaining time and 
circumstances permit. 

The kinds of embroidery and the articles specified in this 
chapter are not accomplished in a single year; neither do they 
reveal the entire varieties of decorative needlework achieved by 
Fourth Year pupils. Enough, however, is selected to represent 
the general trend of the work and some of the directions in which 
the skill of the more capable of the senior girls finds an outlet. 

COLOURED EMBROIDERY .—As in all genuine embroidery, 
the stitchery of the collars referred to in “* Article Planning ”’ and 
in the Design Part is so nearly related to the materials, colours, 
and patterns employed that a brief description of these three 
essentials is supplied, the design being treated in its special 
chapter. 

Collar I. Designed for a coat or frock of the same material, 
or of view rose Shantung silk. (Plate X XI.) 

Tussore silk ground, of pinkish rather than the customary 
yellowish tinge, worked with four tones of rose Filoselle and one 
neutral, darker than the background. 

The lattice consists of close fine line stitches and the small 
forms of slanting filling stitches, the latter shaded slightly, the 
simplicity of the stitch scheme bearing out the nature of the 
design as to lightness and daintiness. 
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Collar 2. Designed for a blue linen costume or coat frock. 
(Plate XXT.) 

Light blue linen ground worked with fine French Cottons of 
singularly soft finish and colourings. Blanket stitch adapted to 
the open holes, small forms, and festooned line linking up the 
border holes and motifs. Flat and line stitches give enough 
variety to the scheme here illustrated. 

Collar 3. Designed for dress, long coat, or costume of purple 
or brown, or the same neutral ground as the collar; faced cloth, 
gabardine, wool-back satin, or silk poplin material. - (Plate XXI.) 

Fine fawn poplin ground worked with Tussore embroidery silk 
in Liberty’s dyes of blue, rose, purple, bronze, bronze green, 
yellow, and a modicum of black. This silk lends itself in a 
pleasant fashion as regards colour and sheen to the stitches used 
and to the type of design. 

Just as the lines of the floral pattern flow and coincide with 
the butterfly forms, so do the colourings of the same parts agree, 
yet with a gradually arrived at difference between the foliated 
and natural forms by means of a subtle blending and placing of 
tones and colour. 

(This distribution of colour brings both joy and remorse to 
the workers. Unsatisfactory effects must be altered ; even skilled 
embroideresses have to cut out unrealized, defective parts, though 
such a drastic measure may entail the waste of several hours’ 
labour. Needlework shading cannot be darkened or lightened 
by a touch of the brush.) The atten show a thin wiry effect in 
the stitching. : 

The study of English crewel work of the Jacobean Period takes 
the workers into a vast panorama of feats and accomplishments in 
line and filling stitchery, and well supplements the teaching of the 
Third Year stitch group. 

To further the pupils’ study of old embroideries in directions 
beyond schoolroom confines, the older scholars are advised to 
take every opportunity of visiting the museums and to devote 
their observations to one particular root or branch of study at a 
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time, instead of giving an indiscriminate glance at many things 
in several departments. 

Pupils are also directed to note down or sketch anything that 
strikes them specially, the value of their own impressions, ideas, 
and inspirations being weightier in a sense than those caught from 
the teacher mind. When pupils have visited a museum with this 
intent, their experience and discoveries are gone over in class 
with the less fortunate members. 

Amongst other Fourth Year productions of coloured embroidery 
is a Cushion Square, a handsome-looking piece of work, but 
boasting no intricate, pedantic, or ingenious stitches. The simple 
line and flat-form filling stitches are again in evidence. A unique 
mingled silk thread, chiefly of violet and yellow, used with rich, 
clear tones of each colour, gives it distinction, while a First Year 
worker could not have developed the pattern so successfully. 
(Plate XXII.) 

An altogether different method of embroidery—the Filet Net 
Darning—depicted in the Fourth Stage of Design, is instanced 
here as applied to the yokes of babies’ washing frocks. The 
materials are white on white, a flax or linen thread taken through 
the meshes of a small square net. (Plate XXIII.) 

The placing and tacking of the net on to the design paper 
demands time and patience, the lines of the net having to agree 
perfectly with the squared lines on the paper, a process performed 
by the pupils only after great painstaking and much coaxing of the 
flimsy material. 

In the Design Section affecting this style of needlework the 
pupils are taught that the best plan of working is to go over the 
whole of the design one way of the net, embracing all the lighter 
design forms and the first working of the solid; then to fill in 
the second working the reverse way, according to the black forms 
on the design paper. 


The slightest contraction of the working thread spoils the © 


pattern and the shape and set of the yoke, but after this difficulty 
is mastered the work calls for no special judgment. As the 
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novelty of the venture wears off, the procedure becomes irksome, 
so that the work is not done so quickly or enjoyed so much as 
coloured embroidery. 

The finished product, however, recompenses diligent students, 
and the inclusion of this type of embroidery in the course is 
sensible, since it teaches how to put the weaving and darning of 
the First Year to another use, and proves the fitness of planning 
a style of ornament that will last, wash, and wear as long as the 
mercerized fabric of which the little garments are composed. 

Possibilities in darning on muslin for curtains and slip-on 
cushion covers are discussed, to express either geometrical or 
floral and foliated pattern, a good well-woven muslin being 
necessary. 

A remnant of border worked in this way, saved from a pair of 
curtains, looked beautifully delicate and in perfect preservation, 
but a few washings weakened and sundered the frail woven threads 
and the ragged state of the ground material made the curtains 
no longer usable. 

APPLIQUE.—An introductory discussion of appliqué based 
on research into historic and modern ornamental needlework of 
this order, precedes the practical trial of its nature and worth by 
the class. This gives the pupils a mental image of the work and 
its characteristics before they settle on articles to which to apply 
decoration, and before they fix up the spaces or areas for the 
appliqué design. Two or three exhibits are shown by way of 
distinguishing between right and wrong, and between suitable 
and unsuitable methods and processes. 

Examples of English, French, Spanish, Italian, Serbian, 
Egyptian, and Persian Appliqué of the sixteenth and later cent- 
uries are remarked upon in the survey, also English ‘‘ Stump. 
work,”’ which illustrates the futility of attempting the realistic 
in embroidery and wasting time on laborious but valueless work. 

Whatever form the decoration may take, the pupils find that. 
artistic appliqué entails much discrimination and deftness, and is 
by no means adequately represented by the infantile efforts in 
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stars, circles, figures, queer birds and beasts seen in the school 
child’s stock of primary and recreative needlework. 

Relating to the craftsmanship of this form of ornament, two 
contrasting types of appliqué are brought to the pupils’ notice— 
that in which the applied parts are unbedizened by other than 
necessary and relative stitchery, and that in which the eye is 
attracted mainly by a confusion of stitches somewhat after the 
appearance of the now obsolete “ crazy patchwork.” 


TECHNICALITIES STUDIED IN CLASS 


Hand and frame work. 

Backing the material. 

Suitable and co-operative stitches for applying velvet, silk, linen, 
cloth, and leather, and for pattern specified in the Design chapter. 

Choice of materials and colours. Accurate form cutting. 

The management of sharp curves, corners, and vandykes, such 
as appear at serrated edges ; under- and over-lappings in interlaced 
patterns. 

The graduation and disappearance of ground stemmings or the 
connecting lines of design form into the appliqué edge stitching. 

The neat entrance on to and exit from the ground material 
of braids, cords, and thick threads that cannot be commenced 
and finished off as thinner and finer ordinary embroidery threads. 

The exact placing of under-threads and regulation and grouping 
of confining stitches. 

The disposition of colour to effect softening or accentuation 
of the edges of the applied parts, and to prevent a too flat and 
lifeless effect of the whole. 

The motto for the Needlework room referred to in the corre- 
sponding Design part, designed and executed as an exercise in 
large lettering, is carried out in velvet on a linen ground, the 
edges of the letters being well secured by couching a layer of thick 
silk thread, and sewing down an outer line of aluminium cord, 
wieldable and untarnishable. 

The thimble in the small device on each side of the lettering 
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is brought into slight relief by felt padding, below horizontally 
arranged lines of aluminium thread of two thicknesses. 

Lettering in appliqué has been chosen lately for the marking 
and ornamentation of some serviceable nightdress cases, the 
letters standing out clearly in coloured linen and thread on a 
firm ground of cream aeroplane fabric (Plate I, top). Very narrow 
red and white braid from an ancient workbox, in combination 
with white thread, gives a neat and unusual touch to one pair of 
initials, all kinds of threads and media being sought for and 
provided by scholars and teacher. 

The Cushion Square, blue and brown linen applied on a light 
ground, exemplifies a bold, stately design and treatment, the 
worker being taught to curb inclination to fantastic stitchery, 
and to be content with delineating and just sufficiently emphasizing 
the forms of the pattern. The harmonious all-over effect of 
pattern and colouring and the particular style of the ornament 
for the article’s place and use give it points in favour of the black 
satin and raised-rose needlework so universally admired, but for 
the sedate charm of the former the taste must be educated. 
(Plate XXIV.) 

Number 2 on frontispiece represents a recently tried style of 
appliqué, the pattern design being executed in blue and red velvet, 
on dark green rexine. The latter material resembles thin leather, 
and is much used in upholstery, but its wearing capacity as a 
background for embroidery is not yet proved. 

A continuation of the tuition in White Embroidery given in 
the Third Stage brings the pupils to a fresh section of stitchery 
found in the many existing specimens of wonderful needlework 
produced by their ancestresses in an age when the wheels of Life 
and Time seemed to turn more evenly and slowly. Points in 
regard to design, stitches, methods, and technique in this graceful 
branch of needlecraft are obtained from a collection of old English 
muslin or lawn embroidered articles of dress, probably early 
eighteenth century, though much of the same kind was produced 
in the beginning of the sixteenth. 
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The set of tea-table linen, consisting of table centre, tea cosy, 
and two plate d’oyleys, illustrates an attempt to furnish tasteful 
napery for the home without spending as much time and eyesight 
upon stitchery as did the dames of former eras. (Plate XXV.) 

The clover embroidery design explained.in the Design chapter, 
is carried out simply in a smooth raised line, a fanciful line, and 
small eyelet holes, not cut as in Broderie Anglaise. 

Necessarily, there is a great deal of repetition in so unpre- 
tentious a scheme. The work was shared by groups of four 
scholars and the whole class learned how to beautify home 
equipment in a pleasing, lasting, and economical manner. 

In interesting contrast with all-white embroidery and with a 
view to future developments, a paper on “‘ English Black Work ” 
is read and discussed in class. 

A South Kensington Museum photograph of an old-time 
** Pillow Beer”’ verifies the oral account of its peculiarities, the 
sombre refinement of this form of needlework furnishing an 
instance of good embroidery not dependent on gaiety or charm 
of colour; in this it has a characteristic in common with white 
embroidery and embroidery in quiet self-tones. 

In connection with the open holes dealt with in the Design 
part, the pupils are directed to the study of Broderie Anglaise, 
and are invited to show such pieces as may be treasured in their 
families. Samples from a French school are also scrutinized, and 
the late revival of this method of embroidery makes the pupils 
anxious to know something about it. Simple arrangements of 
open holes, with flat or raised lines and solid form, suitable for 
the adornment of various articles and garments, set out as borders, 
sprays, or powderings, are planned on paper with pencil and 
worked on the material from dotted points measured and spaced 
to the required distances. 

The scalloped edge, found frequently in old Broderie Anglaise, 
comes into these lessons, when learners who thought scalloping 
was “just buttonhole stitch” are surprised at the choice of 
patterns that may be devised by altering the circular sizes, depths 
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and widths, and by providing additional ornament; and at wha 
a firm, neat, strong edge is obtained by a well-disposed underlay 
of stitches and finely-graduated top stitches taken in the right — 
direction. : 
In closing the Stitch chapters it must be admitted that up to 
the present no last stage of stitch instruction has been reached, 
for no boundary line is fixed, and in the fashioning of embroidered 
articles the finale has not yet been sounded. 


CHAPTER X 


CONSTRUCTION AND FINISH 


z 
7 


ee the planning of an object to its final touches, throughout 
each part of the making, the pupils are taught that the same 
spirit must be present and the same rules be obeyed as in the 
study of ornament, if the object is to be classed worthily as “a 
thing of beauty.” The natural tendency of the workers to 
expend all their joy and activity on decoration alone is thereby 
extended to parts apt to be looked upon as plain, dull, and 
uninteresting. 

Fortunately, the incongruity of uniting well-devised and 
executed ornament with ill-fitting, badly-finished structural parts 
strikes even the slackest pupils, and honest striving after a 
“** perfect whole’ is observable as the lessons proceed. : 

In conducting the work of large classes, it is found best, when 
possible, to get all the embroidery of a group finished before 
starting the making up, so that the directions and demonstrations 
in regard to construction may be shared and followed by all, the 
other sets of workers included. 

It is needful in some cases to prepare the material and to begin 
or even to complete the making of the article before beginning 
the ornament. 

A few general directions and considerations are given to keep 
in memory, such as— 

A reasonable decision of the order of making is best arrived at 
by questioning and checking answers from the class, so that the 
pupils learn how to set about the making of any article with at 
least some measure of common sense. The dependence of one 
process on another, and the worker’s convenience in handling and 
preserving the materials, are the ruling factors. 

Careful cutting, fixing, tacking, sewing, and manipulation of 
materials. 
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The appearance and durability of the article. 

The cultivation of neatness and deftness. 

The fashioning of the object so that the desired shape shall 
be kept intact during the construction. (Here, the pupils’ know- 
ledge of drawing is brought to bear on constructive parts. If the 
hand and eye can be trained to draw a straight line or a fine curve, 
the same hand should be able to fiz, sew, or machine a straight or 
curved edge, seam, or hem, or carry out any other process in the 
putting together of article or garment. If the worker can visualize, 
and her mind desire, an object of interest and charm, brain, eye, 
and hand should strive to put art into the formation.) 

The concordance of all the completing touches with the main 
style of the object and ornament. 

Methods of flattening, stretching, and pressing. 

The need to understand the term “ finish” in craftsmanship, 
and to exercise it in every bit of the production, in small details 
as in difficult processes, instead of relying upon a “clear up” 
and veneer of tidiness at the end of the task. 

The means to be taken to prevent soiling or spoiling materials 
and decorated parts. 

The patient management of parts that call for more than 
ordinary skill and intelligence. 

The fitting and putting in of linings. 

The correct spacing and attaching of fastenings. 

The hang and fit of articles for wear. 

The points of construction are summed up on the blackboard, 
as in this simple example— 


EMBROIDERED ButTrTons 


Before constructing, ascertain size and shape, and prepare 
design for embroidery. 

1. Cut material, interlining, and outer lining. 

2. Transfer design on to material. 

8. Execute the embroidery. 

4, Cover the mould with interlining. 
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5. Cover the mould with the embroidered material. 
6. Line in the button on wrong side. 
7. Make loops for attaching button to garment. 


The understanding that the construction of an object needs 
careful calculation and forethought comes to the pupils after, and 
not before or without the teacher's guidance in this part of the 
subject ; and settlement of the stages of construction as described 
brings with it an anticipatory pleasure and interest in the succeed- 
ing processes, often voiced by the pupils at the completion of one 
part of the work and at the beginning of the next. 

The contemporary branches of the full Needlework Scheme 
tend to inspire and cement the pupils’ appreciation of good work- 
manship; the shapeliness, comeliness, and finish of a draft, 
diagram, paper pattern, undergarment, dress, or hat’ depending 
necessarily upon the art which the worker infuses into it. 

Some ornamental finishes, representing the expenditure of 
considerable thought, care, and taste are shown in the style and 
treatment of the bags alluded to in Stage III, Chapter VIII, 
Needlework Section. (Plate XVIII.) 

The brown has parallel lines of stitehery worked in triplicate 
in blues and green } in. apart, 2 in. below the folded edge. Strong 
bars or loops of orange-coloured silk are worked vertically 1 in. 
apart between the blue-green lines, and through these a double 
cord is run, matching the ground material. (Top right.) 

The tan is built on a different scale, the top consisting of a 
separate flat sloped piece, stiffened, lined, and edged with line 
stitchery, into which the lower portion of the bag is gathered. 
Two narrow straps of the same material form the holders and can 
be gripped together with inside fastenings. (Top left.) 

The holland has a strengthened edge of stitching on which 
are sewn white bone rings for navy cords to pass through. (Not 
illustrated.) 

The blue is stitched to form a hem runner 1?#in. down 
from the top edge, so that the silver string is not visible when 
inserted, except at the ends. (Bottom right.) 
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The grey has a similar runner, but the upper part of the 
bag is constructed to fall over in four points, each showing a dot 
of embroidery. (Bottom left.) 

In the completed embroidered articles produced in class, 
represented in the illustrations, there are all kinds of flaws and 
shortcomings, but if some of these must be attributed to sheer 
forgetfulness, inattention, and inexperience, many are honourable 
faults, battled with in the course of the learning, and overcome 
before the processes are finished. 

The moment “ Finish” is put forward before the pupils ar 
THE START, as being highly important and essential to all beautiful 
and ereditable work (of whatever nature), a transformation begins 
to take place, and in the various articles referred to, besides the 
commissions and omissions, there are also traces of this governing 
principle. 

To conclude the record of the Scheme on a personal note : 
A. F. Kendrick poignantly expressed the long-rooted conviction 
of the originators ‘of this book, in a special number of The Studio, 
devoted to Old Embroidery— We want training, we want 
finished work.” 


DESIGN SECTION 


CHAPTER XI 
First YEAR 


HESE chapters do not form a complete course of lessons in 

Design, but consist only of that amount of the subject con- 
sidered necessary for an adequate correlation of the two branches 
of the work dealt with in this book, and therefore no exhaustive 
treatment of this section can be expected. 

There are probably as many methods of training the mind 
and hand in matters of Design as there are teachers of the subject, 
and by no means do we consider the following suggestions to 
contain the “one and only” method, but simply one that has 
been found useful and practical for class teaching. 

Throughout the four succeeding chapters, what is not said 
must be inferred. All professors of legerdemain know the value 
of appropriate ‘“‘ patter.” Its aid in the successful operation of 
the trick is second only in importance to that secret knowledge 
which brings the conjuring to an effective and striking conclusion ; 
and though we do not attempt to give the detail of such a useful 
and helpful adjunct to a successful lesson in Design, we would 
suggest that all the patter accompanying such lessons as these 
should be enthusiastic, rather than technical. 

PLAN OF LESSON.—If sixty minutes be allowed for the 
lesson, ten to twenty minutes should be devoted to blackboard 
sketching and judicious talk descriptive of the effort to be made, 
the goal to aim at being pattern construction and a method of 
tackling the problem. The introduction over, blackboard sketches 
must invariably be rubbed off or taken down and the class allowed 
the remainder of the time for their own flights of fancy. At or 
near the end of the hour, the pupils’ drawings must be examined ; 
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the best work, i.e. those drawings (however technically imperfect) 
which show an understanding of the instruction given, or which 
indicate a grasp of the faculty of patterning, should be selected and 
viewed by all, as an incentive to future efforts. Further, some of 
the best examples should be re-drawn by the teacher, without 
alteration of the pupil's ideas, but with an eye for purity of line, 
proportionate spacing, and truth of form. 

PREAMBLE.—Design is the invention of pattern. 

The essence of design is arrangement. The subjects for use in 
the arrangements are lines and forms. 

Fig. 1, Plate XXVI, shows the simplest type of element—a 
dot, without arrangement. 

Fig. 2, PlateX XVI, shows the same element arranged—making 
pattern. 

Again, Fig. 2, when analysed, indicates the inevitable line 
which pattern sooner or later discloses. 

The arrangement of line in harmonious relation implies or 
apprehends the construction of form. 

Fig. 3, Plate XXVI, shows line without arrangement. 

Figs. £ and 5 show line arranged and completed into form. 
With line and form in mind an attempt can be made with the 
design for square d’oyley. 

The drawing should be prepared according to shape, size, and 
measurement previously determined, with its diameters and 
diagonals neatly ruled, and clear instructions given in reference 
to there being no design required in the centre space. 

It is as well to note in passing that the square already contains 
a simple pattern of lines forming eight similar spaces or forms 
(to be designed), and a ninth space (in the centre) to be left free. 

Observe and consider the form of A, B, C, D, I, F, Fig. 1, 
Plate XXV II, as an area; and, with the knowledge that only lines 
are to be used for its decoration, allow the imagination to play 
within that area for a few moments. 

Place any line, anywhere within that shape for a start, Fig. 1, 
Plate XXVII. No rules are possible in regard to the line save one, 
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viz. repeat it immediately in the seven other similar shapes around 
the square, Fig. 2, Plate XXVII. One line alone may not suggest 
anything to the imagination, but in all probability the group will, and 
that is why the line should be repeated at once, without wasting 
time over an claborate beginning : there is more hope of something 
coming from something than from nothing. While the space is 
blank, the pupil’s mind will be more or less in the same state, but 
a small beginning may start a train of ideas. When the group 
has been sketched in, return in thought and observation to the 
original section A, B, C, D, IE, F, and place another line at one 
end of the first line, or crossing it, or converging with it, or where- 
soever the fancy and whim of the moment may suggest and again 
repeat similarly around the square. Continue the same process 
with a third and fourth line, or even with a fifth and sixth if felt 
necessary ; but as more lines are added, greater care must be 
exercised in the placing, arrangement, and length of the lines 
to suit both the more limited area at disposal and to increase the 
harmony of line already suggested. Usually the first two or three 
lines are the most difficult to determine, but as the design proceeds 
the suggestions for development follow more quickly, and full 
advantage of all passing suggestion and ideation should be taken 
by the student, alteration being always justified by consequent 
improvement. 

The design is finished, not when it contains a certain number 
of lines, or any specific or premeditated arrangement, but when it 
contains an effect which thoroughly pleases the eye, and to which 
addition or subtraction would be detrimental. 

Plate XXVII illustrates the various stages of a design, with 
the use of straight-line units only. 

Plate XXVIII shows similar treatment with curved lines. 

Plate X XIX includes both straight and curved lines, and the three 
groups constitute a graded course, full of suggestion and instruction. 

These drawings may be taken as typical blackboard illustra- 
tions sketched in front of a class, line by line, accompanied by 
a certain amount of judicious commentary; and a point of 
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interest is always secured when the instructor can ask a class 
member to start a pattern on the blackboard, other pupils following 
with their suggestions, while the teacher merely stands by to give 
advice and to correct thoughtless effort. To endeavour to design 
one-eighth of the pattern all at once is fatal and very difficult. 

The secret of these primary efforts lies in two simple factors ; 
first, the comparatively easy start, any line, anywhere (within the 
area of repeat). So simple a beginning demands no great effort 
of imagination or dexterity from anyone, and allows all, gifted 
or otherwise, no loophole for escaping the attempt. 

Secondly, once a line is determined and placed in position, its 
instant repetition should be proceeded with, for it is then, and 
then only, when the group of first lines is arranged, that the inter- 
play of line and space can be grasped, or interpreted by the 
observation ; once a group of lines arranged round a common 
centre is obtained, one has a something—a plan—a skeleton—a 
suggestion—a foundation—call it what you like—on or within 
which more may yet be done. 

Two or three lessons should be devoted to the same type of 
exercise, each effort being productive of further examples, all of 
which can be used to stir the inspiration and imagination of those 
who may not succeed so quickly. 

These first year efforts are purely of the subjective order, 
and are geometrical in their setting out, and may be (buts not 
necessarily so) strictly geometrical in their ornament. 

All such exercises should be sketched by freehand methods 
entirely at first, and not till a pleasing and harmonious pattern 
has resulted need the ruler and compass be brought into play for 
the final drawing, ready for tracing on to the material; and 
for that purpose the design may be as perfect as imagination, 
observation, and skill can make it. 

In reference to the compass, this instrument seems to be 
quite a difficult one for youthful hands to master, and at this 
stage—apart from purely constructive forms—its use in the actual 
designing of pattern may be discarded. 
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Farthings, threepenny-pieces and half-pennies can be used by 
the pupils who possess them, and who wish to introduce circular 
forms into their compositions ; but, taking all the circumstances 
and the processes of their design into consideration (circles, by 
the time they have been drawn, traced, and impressed upon 
material, have invariably lost their circularity) we do not think 
it essential to encourage the use of circular forms in these primary 
exercises. 

So far as the designing faculty is concerned, it is the teacher's 
objective to induce in the scholars the right frame of mind; to 
get. them to see that the kingdom of Design is within them, and 
that for the evolution of designing ability there is nothing like 
sketching to bring it out. If one sketch does not please, another 
and another should be made until satisfaction is obtained. 

The more one sees by observation what has been conceived by 
the. imagination to be more or less satisfactory when acti ally 
before the physical eye, so much more will the mental vision be 
enabled to develop on ornamental lines, and to create a pattern-like 
aura or atmosphere of its own. 

To return to the consideration of the square mat. Suggestions 
already given have been kept as concise as possible, as it is 
practically useless to overload a lesson of this description with 
minute detail; and although we do not intend here to give an 
elaborate table of technicalities, we feel that something may be 
hinted to the scholars about the area of design at their disposal. 

It is a square-shaped space exteriorly and of varying form 
within, according to the central form chosen for the clear space. 
This being so, it follows that the design should convey an 
impression of squareness to the eye when complete. 

There is no gain in being overcharged with this fact at the 
start, or for the first few lines of the arrangement, provided these 
are kept within and about A, B, C, D; but as the design grows 
or is built up “line upon line,” any type of form which tapers 
or goes to points at the lines of the square are best avoided. 

Forms of such needle-like aspect carry the motion of the eye 
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outwards, which induces a feeling of unrest in the beholder and 
destroys repose. To allow one or two lines of the design to fall 
upon the lines of the square, or to run parallel with its edges for 
a short distance, will considerably help to allay any fidgetiness 
as regards the exterior portion of the space. Internally, a similar 
motive may be adopted for the inside line of free centre, but in 
this case there is much greater latitude and scope for freer treat- 
ment, modification, alteration, and suggestion, the various types 
of which should be followed till there is perfect agreement between 
the line of the centre and the lines and forms of the design. 

HINTS.—The area for the design is to be enriched, not 
overloaded. 

The design is to be pieced or built together of lines in har- 
monious relation, i.e. their individual form and grouped arrange- 
ment, together with the contour of the interstices between them, 
should please, satisfy, and charm the vision. : 

Every line should assist and develop the pattern. Congestion 
and muddle must give way to orderly composition. .The appear- 
ance of the pattern is everything, not what it is or represents— 
that is nothing, at this stage at any rate. 

THE ACCIDENTAL.—tThe quality of accident appears fre- 
quently in all branches of Art, and not less so in Design. It arrives 
suddenly in the best design of the most backward pupil, and such 
an event demands of the teacher an instant and comprehensive 
grasp of the situation, which will enable him to drive well home 
the artistic lessons involved. 

Again, an accidental effect may appear in the progress of a 
design apart from pre-conception and underived from visualization. 
Probably, much of what has preceded it will have to be sacrificed 
for its inception within the pattern, particularly when it is seen 
that the result will be the better for its inclusion. Judgment must 
decide the issue. The experienced will weigh the proposition 
carefully, the novice must be advised to risk something for the 
sake of experience, power, and growth. The open and perceptive 
vision is the safest ground for the germs of suggestion, receptive 
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enough to apprehend ideas from any quarter, and sufficiently 
perceptive to accept or to refuse. 

As these designs are fully intended from the start to be 
executed in some form of line stitch, there is no necessity to finish 
them in colour, save where time is no consideration, but each 
pupil should be encouraged to write down suggestions for the 
colour treatment, e.g. fawn ground, olive-green line; grey-green 
ground, peacock blue ornament, ete., so that these early steps in the 
various departments may be taken together as opportunity arises. 

The circular mat (or design for circular border) is designed on 
the same general principles as the square shape. For the sake 
of exactitude, it would be advisable for the teacher to prepare 
the design paper before the lesson, with the two circles and radii 
measured out in readiness for the sketches. é 

Six divisions need not be an invariable number (though they 
are certainly convenient), nor is it imperative that the design be 
symmetrical on two adjacent axes; but an unsymmetrical treat- 
ment calls for such a high standard of designing ability for satis- 
factory results, that it can safely be left for later experiment, 
after confidence and skill have been gained by practice on the 
symmetrical setting. 

Attack should be made as before, and similar additions of the 
various line units should be repeated in the border sections until 
a complete design is obtained. 

A point worth noting in connection with this exercise is that 
vertical and horizontal line units of any considerable length assert 
themselves in the finished design in a manner that tends to 
destroy or impede a flowing effect. 

The eye is “‘ held up”’ if such lines are at all dominant ; , the 
geometrical divisions of the border are unnecessarily emphasized, 
or there arises an uncomfortable suggestion of other shapes which 
conflict with the circular nature of the original form. 

In place of these units, radiating lines, and lines parallel to - 
the governing circle are more suited to convey the impression of 
a continuous pattern in the final appearance. 
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For those teachers who may prefer a more objective type of 
unit form in this first stage of the designing lessons, letters of the 
alphabet, numerals, and signs may be used in place of the straight 
and curved lines already noted. The outlines of Pitman’s Short- 
hand are full of inspiration and suggestion to the active imagina- 
tion. Careful study of the illustrations of this chapter will bring 
to the reader a‘sufficient indication of the nature of their use 
and identical treatment. 

As instances: Fig. 5, Plate XXVI, might equally well have 
been obtained by using the Roman capital Y as by a triangular 
group of three straight lines. 

The unit of Fig. 1, Plate XXV TJ, is certainly pote to the 
numeral 1, though here placed obliquely. 

The element of Fig. 1, Plate XXVIII, is very similar to the 
commencement of written capitals like M or N, while the motif 
forms of the primal figures of Plates XXX and XXX considerably 
approximate to the letters C and S. 

As there are varying types of Roman, Gothic, and other 
alphabets, both capital and small printed characters, and their 
corresponding manuscript derivations, there need be no lack of 
objective notions to place before young designers. They will, 
however, all demand treatment, i.e. alleration, modification, 
variation, sequence, and arrangement. * 

So far, accent and emphasis has been placed upon line effects 
particularly ; but lines joined produce form—exemplified through 
out the illustrations. This being so, the knowledge gained by 
the pupils should be used and re-inforced by the teacher both in 
theory and practice—in theory by calling attention to the variety 
of the forms produced, their ineffectiveness or suitability, and by 
showing how they make the pattern reposeful, steady the design, 
and give weight and value to the composition; in practice, by 
suggesting that these forms may further develop the space they 
cover, by means of an even distribution of dots, lines of different 
kinds, or compact surface stitchery. 
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CHAPTER XII 
DESIGN 
SEconD YEAR 


CQUAINTANCE with “repeats” has already been made 

through the designs for square d’oyley and circular mat in 
the First Year Course, and little explanation will be found necessary 
for the repeat of a border or strip pattern. The border or band 
design repeats its unit of ornament in one direction only. 

Its usual function is to divide one field of ornamentation from 
another, or a plain surface from a decorated one, or, again, it 
may serve as a framework to a panel. Simple as its purpose may 
be, its interpretation and expression are immensely variable and 
its different treatments will be found in various text-books on 
Design. 

Our attention and interest in these will necessarily be limited 
by the character and purpose of this treatise. There is nothing 
particularly new in the method of attack, which will be briefly 
described later, but the introduction of the simple geometrical 
figure as a unit of ornament needs some introductory notice. 

The geometrical figure, such as the square, diamond, circle, 
triangle, rhombus, etc., are the great elementary “‘ stock in trade ”’ 
of designing minds and they represent forms or masses in them- 
selves ready to hand for the designer’s skilful arrangement and 
adaptation. They will probably arrive on the scene by accident 
in the First Year, and if they do appear in the pupil’s work they 
may be allowed to stay, but in the Second Year’s work they are 
to be taken deliberately as motives, or elements for use in the 
creation of pattern. 

Though the analogy is not a perfect one, the geometrical form 
can be understood as the “ bricks”’ of a design and the lines as 
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the mortar. The geometrical form adds weight, solidity, and 
mass to effects and is particularly useful in giving starting points 
for ideas. 

When kept small, say to +in. measurements or thereabouts, 
a full and solid treatment with embroidery stitches is best ; when 
larger, of about 1 in. measurement, they may be worked in outline 
only, or, better still, subdivided by strictly geometrical means, 
or by fancy and freehand. In this way the geometrical form adds 
a new element to the motive stock and advances the subject a 
stage further. 

Preliminary practice with the geometrical figure is preferable 
to its sudden incursion into the plotting of a border design, and 
time spent in arranging groups of simple figures will not be 
wasted. ‘ 

In Plate XX XI are illustrations of suggestions for styles of 
grouping and composition to which these forms lend themselves, and 
for the sake of convenience we place them under three systems— 

1. Compositions of the small geometrical units alone and 
grouped. 

2. Larger scale of motif forms and similar arrangements, but 
geometrically subdivided. 

8. Corresponding treatment of forms and grouping, but not 
strictly subdivided by geometrical means. 

Experience and practice will, of course, prove that the three 
systems may be combined in one design, and that Nos. 2 and 3 
overlap to a large extent, but till the necessary experience is 
gained, it will be better to keep them distinct in the pupils’ 
minds. 

Attempts on the foregoing lines prepare the class for a com- 
pleted border pattern and assist in the stages of a graded course. 

THE BORDER DESIGN.—Arrange three groups of lines 
1} in. apart (or in agreement with any other required measurement) 
and mark off two or three lengths of “ repeat”’ as required. 

The aim of these three exercises is the planning or plotting of 
masses at the commencement of a design, instead of beginning 
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with lines. In their first and second stages of evolution they are 
alike, and it is only in the designing of the detail in relation to 
the preceding systems that variety of treatment is encouraged. 

Compose a group of elementary and separate geometrical forms 
on or about one of the repeat lines, and repeat it immediately on 
two of the others. Now consider the spaces between the two 
repeats, and whether or not another single or simpler group is 
required: introduce or exclude, as judgment dictates. Having 
satisfied the eye with the arrangement of these primary masses, 
give attention and experiment to a simple connecting line between 
them, and repeat immediately as before. Add a second and a 
third or further lines in the same way (as in the square mat and 
circular border of the previous chapter), one line at a time, taking 
care that the first lines connect, or suggest connection, with the 
primary groups of masses, and that the latter lines fall into 
positions in harmony with, or in support of, the whole general 
effect. 

Lines or forms cannot be added or subtracted according to 
rules, but only inasmuch as they improve or hinder the progress 
of a pattern. That which offends the eye must be taken away, 
and only that which pleases or charms should be allowed its part 
and place in the completed scheme. 

In general, the border design needs to flow or run, but so 
quietly indeed that it appears perfectly steady to the eye; and 
such a result is obtained more by the placing and spacing of the 
individual lines and forms than by anything else. The repeat 
lines act in some measure as do the bars in music, securing a 
certain rhythmic movement to the planning of a design, and by 
their being placed nearer or farther apart suggest a theme of lesser 
or greater possibilities. 

In plotting the second border, start by placing a geometrical 
figure (by sketching) on each of the repeat lines. When the 
border is of larger measurement than those given above, a group 
of figures may be used. 

Connect these forms and masses, either literally or by 
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suggestion, by straight lines, curves, or by both combined, till 
harmony and unity have been obtained in both quantity and 
quality. In reference to quantity, it is better to err on the side 
of having too little than too much. 

When the masses and lines are satisfactorily arranged and 
proportioned, return in thought to the geometrical figure, and 
concentrate attention upon it for the introduction of detail by 
geometrical subdivision, at the same time viewing each new idea 
from the standpoint of what general effect it makes upon the 
whole environment. 

Again, if such added detail suggests more detail in the sur- 
roundings to keep it company, follow or experiment with the 
suggestion for the sake of completeness. As previously, this stage 
of the work should be done in freehand, and not till the design 
has arrived and the mind has pronounced it good need there be 
any resort to ruler and compass. 

System 8 follows precisely the same process of evolution 
throughout, with the substitution of the purely freehand motive 
for the strictly geometrical subdivision of the preceding method. 

Colour schemes should be indicated upon the finished drawings. 

Alternatively, areas or shapes other than the square may be 
included in this year’s work. When these figures are of large size, 
they will be simpler to manage if they are first subdivided into 
smaller geometrical shapes and divisions. Each compartment can 
then be designed upon the general principles of these two chapters, 
a start being made advisedly with the central or largest space first. 

Before leaving the border as a field for decorative units, one 
must not forget the border lines, strips, or plain, narrow bands— 
all excellent media for artistic treatment. The case is one for 
skilfully proportioned widths and spacings. When two or three 
are to be used together, one at least should dominate the group, 
varicty in measurements providing greater satisfaction for the 
eye than equal widths and distances. 

Then there is the narrow chain-like border line, so useful at 
times, and which so easily agrees with the geometrical grouping of 
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System 1 in design practice, and at the same time is such an 
excellent example of the compatability of form and stitch—as seen 
in the illustrations accompanying Chapters VII and VIII of the 
Needlework section. 

Last, but not least, there is the distance from the edge of the 
material, at which it is thought desirable to place the design ; 
and though this particular portion will be totally unornamented, 
it enters into the scheme of the design, and is therefore worthy 
of thought and judgment. 

Plate XX XI illustrates the three systems of using the geo- 
metrical motif form alone and grouped, with the development of 
detail by geometrical and freehand subdivision. 

Plate XXXII shows designs containing all the constructive 
processes and developments previously enumerated. 

PLATE XXXIII gives skeleton plans for spaces and areas 
designed on the same principles as the mats and borders. 

Plate XXXIV shows the areas of Plate XX XIII completed 
with detail. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


DESIGN 


Tuirp YEAR 


N the previous lessons emphasis has been laid upon the 
necessity of planning, plotting, or arranging line and form 
as the essentials of constructive effort, irrespective of the motifs 
used, or at most, elements of the simplest kind; and of allowing 
what detail may be required to come by subjective intuition, or 
by suggestion arising from what has already been drawn. 

The instruction and practice together will, perhaps, have 
awakened, incidentally, some portion at least of the pupils’ latent 
power of analysis and discrimination—so desirable for further 
progress, but which, unfortunately, is so difficult to bring from 
its dormant state to active participation in creative effort. It 
often happens at about this period that the pupils have quite a 
crop of personal remarks to make upon their better understanding 
and appreciation of the instruction given; or they may announce 
that their observation of design as seen intheir daily environment 
has supplied them with various examples of ornament which 
appear to be constructed on the same principles. This is as it 
should be, and indicates that interest and perception have been 
aroused and stimulated. 

Again, the nature and type of the motif forms compel the 
resulting designs to partake of a conventional character (i.e. 
purely ornamental), and it would be inadvisable at this point to 
make such a clean jump as to initiate designing upon natural 
form—to the probable loss of all that has been gained. 

Floral design at its best demands more than a superficial 
knowledge of natural type, and needs a separate preparatory 
course of lessons devoted to its study. 
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In default of such opportunities for investigation and knowledge 
of natural form one step further may be taken in this Third Year 
Course by demanding in the work of the scholars evidence of 
appreciation of the great principle of Radiation. Both diagram- 
matic and pictorial illustration may be used by the teacher to 
bring this all-pervading principle to the notice of pupils. Wherever 
possible, too, individual research should be encouraged, not with 
the aim of copying the natural form into any given design, but 
for the sake of its educative function in supplying mind and 
imagination with the constructive forms of things. At this stage, 
the objective element begins to take its place in the schemes of 
development, but at present only in its search for principles, and 
not for realistic representation. 

Though in reality radiation, as seen in Nature, is but one 
principle, it may be said for teaching purposes to be of two types— 
radiation from a point and radiation from a line. Examples of 
the first kind can be observed in the forms of all blossoms and 
flowers, and diagrammatic presentment of any natural blossom in 
plan, or in full view (back and front), profile or side view, and 
three-quarter or perspective views, may be utilized to assist the 
comprehension and mental record of scholars. 

Radiation from a line can be seen in the growth of mid ribs 
of leaves from stems, and in the veins of leaf from mid rib; and 
there are many cases where both radiation from a point and 
from a line are contained in the same form, e.g. the leaf of the 
Horse Chestnut. ; 

It is as well, at this stage, to limit one’s illustrations and 
diagrams to the simplest of natural forms, such as the daisy, 
buttercup, ete., as the goal to aim at, at present, is not so much 
the characterization of individual plants, as the realization and 
adoption of Nature’s general and all-pervading principles; and 
this principle of radiation is seen more easily in the less elaborate 
floral types. 

Pupils should not copy the teacher’s illustrations, but the value 
and reception of the instruction could be tested by questioning 
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the class for other forms than those used during the lesson, 
which show the principle; or by the selection of drawings and 
sketches of a similar nature, made by the scholars while away 
from the instructor’s supervision. 

A period of fifteen minutes at a time is sufficient for the above, 
and is only by way of introduction. 

Practice in class will be of considerable help and, taken 
separately, it is but slightly in advance of what has already 
been done. 

Students should now be encouraged to make drawings for the 
forms of an imaginary design, giving their whole attention for 
the time being to the inventive faculty of designing one kind of 
form with one point as the centre, from which the other elements 
will radiate, and another kind of form in which the developments 
will radiate from a central or primal line. In other words, this 
part of the subject may be termed the designing of detail, and 
it is felt that one word of warning is necessary here: individual 
interest, once aroused in this stage, is inclined to swamp and 
derogate from the valuable exercises of planning and plotting, and 
therefore it should not be allowed to go too far; and as soon as 
the teacher sees that the idea is attained, if only in a small degree, 
the separate designing of detail should be stopped. 


To ADAPT THE PRINCIPLE TO THE DEsIGN LESSON 


Sketch on the blackboard two or three kinds of panels, shapes, 
or figures of a simple geometrical kind, utilizing all that has been 
set forth in the previous exercises of the course; make a sketch 
plan or a plotting for each panel in line and form only, emphasizing 
the importance of ornamental character in the line portion of the 
work, and of the elementary geometrical unit in the form part of 
the sketch. Indicate the value of notions in the setting or grouping 
of the masses, and the necessity of deliberate spacing and distribu- 
tion of the lines. A geometrical, symmetrical, or unsymmetrical 
treatment for the whole design may be adopted. In regard to 
the masses, there is no absolute demand that they should be of 
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definite natural type, or of floral or foliated differentiation, either 
in the initial imaginative stage, or at the conclusion of the pattern. 
What is required is the deliberate sketching of grouped or single 
forms, harmoniously planned, and arranged with, upon, or between 
arrangements of lines. 

At this point it would be as well, after turning the blackboard 
over, to require the class to make the drawing on their own 
exercise paper, meaning, of course, that they must not memorize 
the teacher’s sketches, but make an original arrangement of 
their own. 

So much having been accomplished, the blackboard may be 
reversed and the teacher will indicate in the design the two forms 
of radial treatment in the forms or masses of the designs; and, 
once again, the teacher’s illustrations being removed, the pupils 
will attempt to reproduce the special features in their note-books. 

The above paragraphs may be taken as a summarized form of 
lesson introductory to the actual exercise of designing the ornament 
for the handkerchief cases prepared in the needlework lessons. 

When the form and substance of the material to be used have 
been determined, and sketches of the shape of the cases and of 
the allotted space for decoration have been prepared, the pupils 
must first determine which treatment or setting they will adopt 
for their designs. 

The first treatment—the Geometrical Setting—resolves itself 
into a problem very much on the lines of the square mat of the 
First Year course. Instruction, method, and suggestions pre- 
viously noted may again be used for the designing of the area 
under consideration, with this difference, that, whereas the accent 
of the earlier lesson was laid upon the agreeable and harmonious 
arrangement of line only, in the present case more emphasis 
should be laid upon the arrangements of masses and forms. 

Again, there being no necessity to leave the centre space clear 
(unless desired as a decorative motive) the centre should receive 
as much attention as other portions, for, naturally, the eye will be 
attracted to the centre of a geometrically composed design. 
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In choosing the Symmetrical Setting, the lines or masses are 
interchangeably the first desideratum, and require careful plotting 
and spacing, the whole area being sketched out to obtain a satis- 
factory disposition of parts and connecting lines. The centre 
line participates as axis, and at least should support one mass or 
form. Both sides of the design must be sketched together, working 
upon and around the centre line, and outwards to the edges and 
corners. Never allow one side only of a symmetrical design to be 
built up (the favourite method), the pupil relying upon tracing 
paper to complete the duplication, and discovering at the con- 
clusion two distinct halves of a design and the centre line “to 
let,’’ and nothing but a gaping and ugly space down the middle. 
Designs with this treatment need not be packed with ornament, 
but, if open or clear spaces are left, they should be part of the 
design and maintain a decorative character in their shape and 
contour. ‘ 

The Unsymmetrical Setting is the most difficult of the three, 


and at the same time is the greatest test of artistic ability, par-— 


ticularly in the matter of composition. For these reasons, scholars 
should be encouraged to tackle unsymmetrical treatments as often 
as possible. 

Without an axis of any kind, the eye and hand have a tendency 
to run riot, and this fault demands the frequent return to a 
studied observation of the relative values of masses and spaces : 
the comparative weight of one form with another, or of one larger 
form compared with a group of smaller forms. Crowding of 
masses on the one hand, and unshapely gaps on the other, are 
symptomatic of earliest efforts, and nothing but practice and 
perseverance will solve the difficulties of the unsymmetrical filling ; 
the attempt is worth while, however, for its educational value. 

Initial trials in this style of setting are made more appre- 
hensible if the principle of equal distribution be emphasized. By 
keeping the forms of flower and leaf shapes of about equal size 
and scale, and laying them over the field of pattern at compara- 
tively uniform distances (variety of position being obtained by 
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utilizing different angles of adjustment for centre lines and leaf 
axes), pupils will obtain much presentable, satisfying, and practical 
pattern. 

THE HAND-BAG.—Differentiated as it can be in its shape 
and form, this article offers many opportunities for variety of 
treatment in the matter of setting and planning, but unless 
cylindrical or spherical when made up, its most satisfactory 
plotting lies between groups of borders, panel decoration, and the 
free and independent central motif; but the all-over pattern in 
the majority of cases, except “‘ spots’ or “ diapers,’ is not the 
most suitable. 

There being so much option in the choice of a setting, the 
planning is very important and demands the most thoughtful 
consideration. 

Sketches of possibilities in this direction should first be made 
by the teacher, to be followed by suggestions from the pupil. 
These sketches should exhibit the broad outlines, spacings, and 
placings of areas for ornamentation only, and should contain no 
detail. 

The general conception of where decoration is to go and where 
not having been determined, the arrangement and order of the 
decorative lines and units may be attempted. The sketch design 
at this stage should show the original lines and system of the 
planning, filled or spaced with the lines and forms of the floral 
and foliage forms in block-shape drawing ani style. Lastly, the 
detail may be added. 

By detail is meant the number and form of petals, the shape 
and arrangements of centres and calyxes, and the drawing of the 
junction of floral forms with stems (main lines). Also, in the 
foliage forms it refers to the number and shape of the serrations 
of the edge-(if any) to the subdivision of large masses and the 
introduction of form within form; to the disposition of pattern 
upon the mid rib, or between the centre line and edge. All the 
finer, delicate finishing embellishments, which complete a design 
zafter its constructional and composing features have been 
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determined, constitute detail, and it is invariably the last process. 
of the pattern. 

Probably the illustrations will be of greater help in this matter 
than the text. 

THE, BUTTON.—While the shape of the button remains a 
circle, it is advisable to plot the initial designs with a geometrical 
setting. The radial subdivision is undoubtedly the best planning, 
but this fact by no means debars other geometrical treatments, 
such as the circular border, the spiral scroll, ete. The probable 
wear and tear of the button after its application to the article, 
twisting it from the perpendicular, excludes the adoption of a 
symmetrical or unsymmetrical setting from an artistic point of 
view ; though this latter statement may be open to criticism.. 

If novelty is the goal, then any plan will do, or, better still, 
none at all. 

The progress of the design, after a sketch of the general planning 
has been made, is as before: lines and forms, grouped masses 
indicated and arranged first, subdivisions and minor details last. 

The fact that the button is a small item ascompared with 
other articles of the course does not alter the necessity of designing 
its pattern on the same general principles ; fineness, delicacy, and 
precision in the drawing are additional requirements for this 
design. 

The drawings of the designs for hand-bags and for the buttons 
should go into the needlework department with suggested colour 
schemes in flat washes, though these need be only of a general 
character, sufficient to indicate the harmony of the general 
arrangement. 

The basis of the colour scheme is the colour or tint of the 
material on which the design is to be worked. 

The initial letter in white upon white represents an excerpt 
only from what is really a larger and most useful section of a 
comprehensive embroidery scheme, and it must be understood 
that our remarks under this heading are limited to that portion 
which is included in the Third and Fourth Year courses. 
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Lettering is a branch of Art, and, where this is taken as a 
subject in the Art Department, great assistance might be rendered 
by the application of some of the exercises to embroidered articles. 
For those without such facilities, the following suggestions may 
prove useful— 

It is evident that the first requisite for original design in this 
branch is some knowledge of style in the forms of letters. 

Prepared diagrams of a good alphabet or groups of alphabets 
of varying kinds should be placed before the pupils, and the 
examples chosen should be of simple character, but of good form, 
the grotesque and bizarre being shunned. 

In the main the Roman types are the more difficult of applica- 
tion to the needlework lesson, but the purer forms of the Gothic 
style, and of the flowing hands, lend themselves more easily both 
for adaptation to original design and to the embroidery stitch. 

It will be necessary for the teacher to point out to the pupils 
the constructive lines and skeleton shapes of the letters in any one 
alphabet, and, by the aid of sketches of slight modifications or 

exaggerations of component parts, to indicate the general process 
of design in regard to them. 

The pupils should take one letter at a time, preferably an 
initial letter of their own name. 

Legibility most often suffers at the beginning of such exercises, 
but this is a quality too essential to be travestied and must 
therefore be insisted on. 

Alteration of form without loss of backbone and proportion is 
the first requirement. 

All attempts to smother the original form with meaningless 
flourishes should be discouraged. 

One letter, well designed, and neatly and precisely executed, 
is worth far more than a lavish display of poor design and bad 
needlework. 

The monogram presents greater difficulties than the initial 
letter. 

The combination of two similar or dissimilar forms into one 
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harmonious composition complicates matters considerably. A 
great deal depends upon the possibilities or otherwise -of a 
symmetrical or unsymmetrical arrangement to begin with. 

The forms of letters are: much more arbitrary than those of 
floral motives, and require of the worker positive skill, sound 
judgment and observation to manipulate them into a workable, 
yet harmonious entity. 

A combination of one symmetrical and one unsymmetrical 
letter generally gives the best results; but any and every 
combination requires care and thought. 

As a rule both letters should be selected from the same alphabet, 
but exceptional cases demand special treatment, and then it is 
quite permissible to choose one letter from one style of alphabet, 
and the other from another style, if a more satisfactory design 
seems possible. 

No extraneous ornament of any kind should be allowed in the 
first instance, so that the designing faculties may be concentrated 
upon good form, agreeable spacing, and just balance of parts. 

The type of embroidery stitch or stitches, or method of working 
to be used in the carrying out of the monogram, should be deter- 
mined beforehand by the needlework instructress and known by 
the drawing instructor, as this knowledge will help in the selection 
of the forms to be adopted. “ Raised work’’ compels more 
simplicity and restraint: flat work allows more latitude and 
liberty. 

In the drawing lesson, sketches of arrangements must be the 
order of the day. These must be of skeleton form only at first. 

Unsightly backbones and disproportionate details diminish the 
possibilities of harmonious composition. 

All sorts of ideas should be tried. 

One letter will want elongating, another shortening—more 
circularity in this portion and less breadth in that, but all 
modification without bad drawing. ; 

When the idea is set, the details of thick and thin, wide and 
narrow, open or close, can be considered. 
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Where interlacing is necessary, as it so often is, great care 
must-be exercised in the drawing of the detail in each letter, so 
that impingement of forms is reduced to a minimum, and the 
flow or continuity of crossing lines is kept perfectly clear and 
traceable to the eye as they go over and under one another in the 
course of the design. 

The final drawing—and in this exercise pupils must be prepared 
for many efforts and corrections—should be clean, precise, and 
legible. 

It should please by its simplicity of effect. 

Plate XX XV shows types of blackboard sketches exemplifying 
radiation from a point, and from a line, and as seen in blossom 
and foliage. 

Incidentally, the construction of form, by the mass first, and 
detail by the subdivision of the original form. 

Plate XXXVI in the upper portion gives geometrical, sym- 
metrical, and unsymmetrical treatments of detailed motif forms 
by the application of the general principle of radiation. 

In the lower part are blackboard plans and completed designs 
of a lunette, and an area including samples of all previous 
instruction. 

Plate XXXVTII illustrates types of initial letters from simple 
forms to more elaborate efforts. 

Plate XX XVIII develops the monogram and illustrates styles 
of decoration for the button. 

Plate XX XIX shows sketch plans and development of decora- 
tion from the first stages to the completed design, for the 
ornamental portion of handkerchief cases, one treatment including 
an initial letter. 

Plates XL and XLI give sketch plans and development of 
designs for hand-bag, including the use of monogram. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


DESIGN 
FourtH YEAR 


S the work in both departments of our two-fold subject 

approaches a more advanced stage of design and execution, 

and the field broadens in scope and application, there should be 

less need for collective instruction, and more necessity for 
individual supervision and direction. 

A graduated course of lessons like those that have been out- 
lined, though limited by the restrictive fundamental truths it 
has been felt essential to convey, should at least have had the 
result of stimulating personal ambition and inducing individual 
desire for original thought in both design and execution. 

If this be the position arrived at, it is practically impossible 
to give minute directions as to the designing of each kind of 
ornamentation in this Fourth Year Section. Not only would 
detailed description be wearying in itself, but allowance should 
surely be made at this point for some degree of ripening in the 
mental and executive progress of the pupil. 

At the same time, experience has proved that to say to a class 
about to commence designing a set of work like the three collars 
noted in this chapter—‘ Design them just as you please”; and 
to leave the scholars entirely alone, without helpful suggestion 
of any kind, is to reap a very disappointing harvest of ideas and 
efforts. 

Under such a system, or want of it, there may possibly be one 
or two drawings which will need but slight alteration to make 
them suitable for practical purposes, and if so, the designers 
should receive every encouragement and instigation to produce 
their work as far as possible according to their own ideas, 
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provided always that the sketch designs appear to justify the 
experiment. 

Apart from these exceptional drawings of the best members, 
it will still be found advisable for the teacher to give a lead with 
some general trend of thought or idea in connection with each 
type of collar, and to aid the minds and imaginations of the pupils 
by blackboard sketching of various conceptions in regard to each 
of them. 

Preparation for this final effort might be attempted by requiring 
. students to consider or seek for some form on which to base their 
ideas, extending the field wide enough to include suggestions from 
the whole of the natural world. 

Ideas are often obtained from writing down in list form such 
objects as butterflies, feathers, shells, trees, etc., etc., and then 
by gradually limiting the choice to one or two of these, in addition 
to making sketches containing the germ of a design which may be 
floating about in the student’s mind. 

Preliminary trials of this nature, even if eventually unsuccessful, 
help to correct false aims and ambitions, to open the understanding 
to unperceived difficulties, and to introduce fresh notions and 
fancies which will lead to a freer and bolder handling of whatever 
is the resultant design. Within reasonable limits, as much freedom 
as possible in the matter of both planning and detail should be left 
to the scholar’s decision. 

Having allowed for this experiment in originality, independ- 
ently of its success or failure, the teacher will find that there 
will still be a fair percentage of pupils who will require much help 
and suggestion in regard to the collar design. ‘To assist the class, 
and to obtain variation in treatment, each shape is best kept to 
one system of designing, as by this means pupils can observe 
variety of results from one plan, and at the same time make 
mental records of other possibilities in the combination of the plan 
of one collar with the shape of another, and so on. 

In the illustration, Plate XLII, is an example of applying the 
diaper or spot-form of all-over pattern to the decorated area, and 
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of introducing the detail of “ holeing’’ in the exccutive portion 
of the work. As the shape of the area, however, is that of a panel 
or space, its design was given a rather free line of demarcation 
parallel to the exterior edges of the collar, to aid the definition of 
the figure, and to provide a stop for the repetition of the diaper. 

In a pattern of this type the sketch design requires the position 
of the border line first, and the remaining space to be planned 
with a square, diamond, or lozenge net-work, geometrically and 
accurately drawn. 

The crossing points of the chequer pattern give the position 
of the holes or centres of the spot decoration, which may be 
geometrically, symmetrically, or unsymmetrically designed, but 
arranged reasonably around the open point and not made too 
large. 

Even in such an obviously simple design as this, it will be 
necessary to consider carefully the relative proportions between 
the spacings of the network and the size of the diapered ornamenta- 
tion. It would be futile to deny that many sketches will probably 
be drawn before the best effect is obtained. 

The diapered unit must be kept plain and within bounds, the 
decorative edging being designed with some similarity to the forms 
of the spot, yet with distinction enough to make its purpose felt and 
attained. 

Ornament of this kind has its counterpart in the final bars of 
a movement in music, which brings a passage to its close. The 
principal effect in the second collar design was kept to the decora- 
tive border style, and affords an excellent example of what can be 
done with very simple means. (Plate XLIII, Fig. 1.) 

All the motif forms are quite elementary in character, but with 
good planning and composition make an effective pattern for a 
shape of this description. 

One important feature likely to be overlooked in the arrange- 
ment of the interior catenary curve of the design at the angle 
is the fact that it is planned on radial lines with the middle point 
of the complete collar shape as centre. 
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The third of the collar series is one in which the designer’s 
choice of a naturalistic motif was allowed to stand. Before its 
introduction into the design, the form was observed and analysed 
with reference to its natural principles and composition. (Plate 
XLII, Fig. 2.) 

Radiation, as in the floral form, was easily seen to be at the 
root of its constructive elements, and that the disposition of the 
coloured patterning upon the wings was not a haphazard con- 
course of splashes, but an ordered arrangement of coloured shapes 
with a governing law behind them. 

The shapes of the markings conformed very closely with the 
triangularity of the wings in their longitudinal aspect, while the 
concavity and convexity of the detailed edges of the subdivisions 
were consistent with their proximity to, or distance from, the 
serrated borders of the wing filament. 

The colouring, too, was schematic—a primary or secondary 
colour opposed or surrounded by a tertiary in harmonious 
contrast. 

These analytical discoveries having been noted were by no 
means slavishly copied or repeated in the design, but, being 
unconsciously assimilated by the mind, provided constructive 
principles for the imagination to proceed upon. 

However skilfully a pattern containing naturalistic motifs of 
other kind than the floral has been put together, there is always 
a tendency for that unit to assert itself, or to appear isolated 
among the other elements. 

Some offset to this effect may be obtained by bringing some 
portion of the surrounding decoration up to the lines of the 
naturalistic form, and making it appear to pass under it. Again, 
if the collar design be examined, it will be seen that the lines of 
the floral pattern are deliberately designed to lead the eye con- 
tinually back to the forms of the butterfly, and that in some places 
the main floral lines are themselves to some degree echoes of the 
contours and forms of the natural unit. 

Thus, a certain amount of sympathetic feeling is created 
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between the several types of decoration, and unity is attained 
through variety by the suggestion to the eye of the underlying 
continuity of lines throughout the pattern. 

The three collar designs epitomize both in design and em- 
broidery the lessons of the four years’ course. 

Colour schemes for work of this advanced character are 
essential. Where time allows, more than one scheme for each 
design should be carried out, not as preparation for its execution 
in the Embroidery room, but as an exercise in the application of 
colour harmonies. 


ADDITIONAL SUBJECTS 


FILET NET DARNING.—Patterns for this work present a 
problem of craftsmanship to the designer. Necessarily, whatever 
design be drawn for execution by darning, the pattern must 
perforce have the reticulated edge, or, in other words, must be 
squared up in all its forms and contours. 

Where the design is one of a purely geometrical character, 
there is little difficulty in designing with the square net as back- 
ground ; in fact, the groundwork being a self-contained geometrical 
pattern already, is of considerable value in suggesting forms to be 
applied to it. 

Naturally, such a foundation and technique together have 
their limitations, but these should be accepted, not opposed. 

When, however, the pattern has to be of the floral type, the 
most satisfactory procedure is to compose and prepare as usual 
a design on plain paper within the given shape of the collar (or 
other article). The design need not be carried to a finish at this 
stage, but should contain only the masses, lines, and broader 
detail in the style of a sketch. 

Curves of subtle movement, or slight departures from the 
straight line are best avoided, as they do not ‘‘ step” easily on 
the square net; and the general character of such designs in 
their curvilinear formation should tend towards the bold and 
vigorous, rather than to the fine and delicate. Masses should be 
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comparatively broad, simple, and deliberate in treatment, and are 
better grouped around one another than allowed to overlap, as all 
suggestion of partially hidden form will be lost in the final 
presentment. 

Forms, to be most easily perceived in the finished appearance 
of the design, must be spread evenly over the field, with a due 
proportion of spacing between them. Finiky detail is out of 
place ; each item must have room around its allotted position. 

This sketch design should now be lightly traced on to the 
collar shape marked out on square-lined paper, the mesh of which 
is of the same size as that of the darning net. When this is 
completed, the pattern must be converted into forms, retaining 
the same general arrangement as the original sketch, but suitably 
modified to conform with the square lines of the net. 

Naturally, there will have to be some artistry and patient 
endeavour in the manipulation and transformation of the first 
design into its reticulated environment. Breadth and dignity, 
positive allocation of form, and agreeable spacings are most 
essential. 

Every change from the original design must be carefully 
observed as to its effect upon the whole, and even the sacrifice 
and expulsion of unsuitable or unworkable form may be resorted 
to in the adaptation of the pattern from the one style to the 
other. 

Relief to large masses of what will be plain white surface in 
the execution of the design can be obtained by additional and 
well-proportioned detail ; but everything, from first to last, must 
be on the square. Success will be secured by slow and steady 
progress; one piece at a time, then an interval, followed by 
another effort, till the pattern is finished. 

All the above is pencil work, and when completely satisfactory 
as pattern, the design should be outlined in Indian ink, fully 
and precisely. 

Reference must now be made to the fact that the daring 
stitch can be used in single and double application, making those 
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parts of the pattern where single stitch is used to appear of a 
filmy or half-white tone on the coloured ground, on which it is 
eventually to be laid, while a purer, or fuwll-white tone is assumed 
in those places where the double stitch is used. 

On the square lined paper this effect is treated in exactly the 
reverse manner. All those portions of the pattern where the single 
stitch treatment is to be applied are tinted with grey, made by 
diluting a little Indian ink with water, and where the stronger 
compact white tone is desired, with the intense black of the pure 
ink. Completed in this way, the design is quite ready for the 
attachment of the net to the design paper, and then to be tackled 
in the Needlework Department. (Plate XLIV.) 

APPLIQUE PATTERN AND LETTERING.—Here again 
the craft rules the design. Material which has to be cut into 
shape, attached and stitched with an embroidered edge to another 
material as ground, compels attention and strict subservience to 
its needs, limitations, and possibilities. A mental appreciation of 
these ruling conditions serves as inspiration for the inventive facul- 
ties and for a protection against the incongruities of impractical 
design. 

The nature and method of the processes to be employed are 
worth as full an explanation as time table and circumstances 
allow, and should precede the effort at designing. 

Boldness and breadth of treatment are essential. 

The masses of the design are important in every respect. 
Their position must be carefully chosen, and their forms and 
contours simply but ornamentally designed. Intricacy of form 
is at a discount and is neither desirable nor advantageous. As 
the edges of all the large masses are to receive accentuation by 
stitchery as a means of covering the raw edge of the cut material 
and its attachment to the ground, it is absolutely necessary not 
only that the shape of all such parts of the design should be simple 
in form and well proportioned, but that they must possess in 
themselves an ornamental or decorative character. If the largest 
features are formless and void, it is very probable that everything 
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else will be no better. There may be large or governing masses 
and also smaller or subsidiary masses, arranged in groups or 
independently. All those portions, however, that are intended 
for actual applique to the ground material, must be considered 
from two aspects: first, their form, proportion, and position as 
elements in a composition; secondly, their individual contour, 
which must be of a distinctly ornamental character, so that, when 
disposed upon the ground area, the spaces between the masses are 
also of a decorative form and shape and play their part in giving 
interest and charm to the whole conception. 

When both decoration and ground spaces are defined and 
ornamental, there is every prospect of minor decorative details 
finding place in the scheme without great difficulty. 

Stems and fine detail are best embroidered upon the ground 
or within the applied forms. 

Foreknowledge of the actual varieties of material and types of 
stitchery to be imcorporated into the pattern, though not 
essential, is certainly helpful. 

The colour scheme will be all the better for the designer's 
knowing the facts of the case beforehand, but in either case, a 
colour scheme, if only a provisional one, may be prepared in 
anticipation of the work in the Embroidery room. (Plate XLY.) 

The same remarks apply to the collar designs at the beginning 
of this section. They should leave the Drawing class-room in 
the style of a working drawing of two parts: one, complete 
in design and drawing; the other with a suggested scheme for 
its treatment in colour, but open to modification as circumstances 
and practicability may require. 

THE APPLIQUE LETTERING.—An alphabet for adapta- 
tion to lettering by appliqué process requires the special charac- 
teristics of breadth and simplicity on the same general principles 
as the floral design motifs for the same method. In all these last 
three exercises—the Filet net darning, Appliquéd design, and 
Motto—the designer must aim at unity of craftsmanship with 
design. 
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Particular processes demand particular treatment of the pattern 
to obtain the most effective results. To this end, the choice of 
subject motifs and a thorough appreciation of the difficulties of the 
craft, as well as of its possibilities, are of paramount importance. 

Victory over intractable material and impracticable design does 
not necessarily show good art, and seldom good taste. It is very 
probable, therefore, that an alphabet suitable for applique work 
and also with originality will not be readily discovered. This fact, 
however, may be an apparent evil and a real blessing, as there will 
be the greater necessity for designing the letters of the alphabet 
first, to the student’s considerable advantage. 

Attenuated and tapering forms are most difficult to cut out of 
material satisfactorily. Narrow and thin parallel shapes are also 
anathema. Broad and rectilinear areas for the straight forms of 
the lettering, and bold, decisive curvatures for the rounder forms, 
give the most agreeable and legible effects. Diagonal ends for 
terminals, with little or no intricacy of detail anywhere, are most 
reasonable and workmanlike, both for cutting and edging. 

The Motto must be planned into its allotted area like a pattern. 
Lines for the depth of the letters must be drawn into position at 
the height required, with adequate space between the lines of 
words, and the whole squared off right and left at the estimated 
distances. 

Very careful adjustment of the spaces between the lines is 
necessary when capital letters are used in conjunction with small 
hand. 

The complete block of prepared guide lines being ready, the 
letters and words may be sketched into place, to left and right of 
the medial line, beginning at the centre. A calculation of the 
amount of lettering, or the number of words and spaces for each 
line of the motto, will, of course, have been made previously. 

Letters for words must go close together. Spaces between 
words must be even and regular. Beyond these simple hints, 
there are no golden rules. Every letter must be designed first as 
a unit and then again as an integral part of a scheme of units, 
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each maintaining its individuality as a letter, but conforming in 
a related harmony with all the rest in the finished motto. (Plate 
XLVI.) 

The colour scheme should be indicated on the completed 
drawing. 

THE WHITE WORK DESIGN FOR TEA-TABLE LINEN 
SET.—The new factor in this embroidery is the hole or aperture, 
which is the real decorative element in the patterning. At first 
sight it may not appear very inspiring or possessed of much 
intrinsic worth as an ornamental unit. Accepted, however, without 
resignation, but with anticipation of its probable development, it 
can prove quite an interesting and instigating motif. 

Its chief requirement is space, for, though the actual opening 
may be small, the stitched edge must be allowed for in the 
planning. 

The aperture may be the dominant note of the design, or it 
may be of secondary importance in the pattern, but unimportant 
it cannot be. Its introduction into the design involves a know- 
ledge of its effects—of what can be and what cannot be done 
with it; and before an elaborate or ambitious attempt is made 
a simple design should be tried first. 

The patterns as a group reveal the same principles as have 
been advocated throughout the course. 

In this particular instance, a ficld of ornamentation was 
sketched out, in proportion to, and in relation with, the total area 
at disposal. Then followed the planning and arrangement of the 
principal masses and main lines of the composition; and the 
composition here is essentially one that depended for its success 
more upon the arrangement and sequence of its parts than upon 
any elaboration or mystery of its lines and forms. The apertures 
received the primary attention within the masses and upon the 
lines, and finally the detail of the stitch line was indicated. 
(Plates XLVII and XLVIII.) 

Plate XLII shows one complete design for collar with a diaper 
‘pattern centre filling, finished with narrow border. Also two 
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other spot details enlarged, and two other border strips with 
varied treatment. 

Plate XLIII gives illustrations of collar designs, one as a 7 
decorative border, composed of line and form only, the other 4 
based on naturalistic form. | 

Plate XLIV shows a sketch plan of the collar design for Filet 
Net darning and its completed appearance. 

Plate XLV gives a sketch plan of the lines and masses of a 
design for cushion square in appliqué embroidery. j 

The development of the design is shown in the quarters of the 
first square. 

The second square in its shaded and dotted portions indicates. 
the actual shapes of the pieces of material to be cut out and 
applied to the ground. 

The largest square attempts to show the completed design. 

Plate XLVI illustrates a sample of appliqué lettering. 

Plates XLVII and XLVIII show a suggested design for 
tea-table linen set in white work. 

The solid black portions indicate the holes or apertures. 

The original motif forms are derived from the tea plant. 
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CHAPTER XV 
METHODS OF TRANSFER 


OME ways and means of getting the finished design on to 

the material ready for embroidering may be indicated. 

The usual method of getting the finished design on to material 
and ready for embroidering is to take a tracing of the design and 
go all over the pencil or ink lines with a tracing-wheel (a flat metal 
dise with points at regular intervals on the circumference, at the 
end of a wooden handle). 

This leaves the tracing design in a perforated condition, and 
it is then laid and fixed over the ground material. A cotton-wool 
pad, bound round with soft linen (similar to a French polishing 
pad) is then dipped in white or any dry powder colour, and the 
design pounced through the perforated design sheet. 

Needless to say, this requires great care so that, when the 
tracing sheet is lifted gently from the ground, the design is seen 
in coloured dots upon white, or white dots upon colour, as the 
case may be. While in this condition no disturbance must come 
near the material, and even the breath must be controlled, so as 
not to disarrange the spotted fragments. As soon as possible, 
after the pouncing has been completed, the design is again drawn 
on the material with a fine outlining brush. A mixture of 
Chinese White and some other colour is used, of a liquid cream 
consistency for dark grounds, and a colour mixture for white 
materials. 

Students working by this process, or, for that matter, in all 
double processes, must keep the original design in front of them, 
while they paint over and connect the powdered spots of white 
or colour. Hands and arms must also be kept off the material, 
else the pattern will be obliterated very quickly. A pottery 
painter’s arm rest may here be used with advantage. 
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In place of colour, Indian ink and a fine crow quill pen may be 
used to complete the tracing after the pouncing for white or light 
coloured grounds. 

Again, the design sheet perforation may be done by hand, 
with the aid of a good strong needle or compass point. 

Of these two methods just described, i.e. the use of a tracing 
wheel or a needle for perforating the design sheet, we can more 
confidently recommend the use of the needle as the method most 
likely to give satisfactory results, provided the worker has patience 
and shows neatness in its execution. Under these conditions, the 
tracing paper should be pinned over a folded shect of blotting 
paper, or a stretched piece of felt, so that the needle-point may 
have some pliable surface underneath to sink into and be with- 
drawn from easily, and at the same time make as precise and 
evenly shaped a perforation as possible. This system is quite 
within the ability of Third and Fourth Year pupils. 

It is necessary to use a particular process or method for a 
certain quality of texture in the material. The rougher or more 
grained the ground, the greater the difficulty of transferring the 
pattern. 

Fluid ink and colour are very dangerous for silks and satins, 
as both are liable to blot or flow quite suddenly, and such accidents 
require very delicate treatment for recovery; also, if Chinese 
White is too thick, it is both difficult to apply finely and very 
prone to crack off in the course of the embroidering. 

Some of the methods mentioned in this chapter are sure to be 
required for obtaining a good and clear transfer, and we leave it 
to the teacher to select and choose between them, confident that 
they will consider the matter from the point of view of what is 
most suitable. 

A very good method is to stencil the design lightly, in a pale 
colour scheme, on to the fabric and embroider over that. ‘The 
one drawback to this method for young children is the multi- 
plicity of processes involved, which weakens the interest and 
development of the work. For repetition designs and for 
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quantities of the same drawing, in the hands of adults and skilled 
embroideresses this process is quite adequate and useful, provided 
the finished design is carefully and thoughtfully connected, so as 
to avoid the appearance of a stencilled pattern. Carbon papers 
are best left alone, on account of the greasy nature of their 
transferring surfaces. 

Red, yellow, and blue non-carbon papers can be purchased 
from artist’s colourmen, together with a black-lead paper, all of 
which give excellent results if carefully handled and experimented 
with before use. The black-lead transfer paper will require 
rubbing down with a pad of soft:linen or tissue paper, and all the 
powder produced by this treatment must be well shaken off or 
removed before the transfer paper is placed between the material 
and the tracing. This paper may be used more than once, if 
treated properly in the first instance. 

The red, yellow, and blue papers, being all different in texture 
and composition, may, or may not, require a primary rubbing, 
though nothing but experiment can decide this. 

On dark-coloured silks, the yellow paper transfers quite suffi- 
ciently when not too new, and no further treatment is required 
if the work can be placed at once in an embroidery frame. But 
if the design is to be worked in the hands, it is safer to make 
assurance doubly sure by going over the pattern with a fine water- 
colour line, of sufficient strength to give greater permanency, but 
not so heavily as to peel off when dry. 

On smooth white linens, the black-lead pencil line from the 
tracing paper, if the lead used is of B degree, will transfer quite 
satisfactorily, and this line should be gone over finely with 
Indian ink and crow quill pen. Should the design be an 
unsymmetrical one, it must first be drawn on both sides of the 
tracing paper. 

Under all methods the pupils’ work must be supervised with 
extreme care. At this stage designs are often spoilt by talented 
pupils through over anxiety to see the design completed, and by 
others from sheer ignorance of the necessity for method in Art 
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and absolute indifference as to the care and loving treatment 
that a creative work, however simple, requires from the artist, 
however young. 

Tracing and transferring are without doubt the uninteresting 
part of the subject because of their mechanical nature, but they 
are inevitable necessities and must be bravely tackled. Patience 
and quiet perseverance are the virtues especially needed to main- 
tain interest over this bridge between the drawing of the design 
and its execution. 

In the use of these methods of transferring, the placing, fixing, 
and arrangement of the various papers upon the material will 
require attention. No rules can be formulated. Each design or 
group of designs must be considered separately. The ground 
material, prepared with tacking lines or other indications of the 
positions of the patterned spaces, should be fixed down firmly 
upon a drawing-board, or some other flat surface. Over the 
marked areas the transfer paper should be laid (the prepared 
side down), and on top of this the tracing sheet containing 
the design carefully fixed into position, or keyed up to certain 
fixed points, so that the design will come into its proper 
place. 

A point to remember in reference to the tracing paper is to 
have it too large rather than too small; preferably, to have the 
design arranged upon it, so that there is ample room for the 
drawing pins to be placed in such positions that, when withdrawn, 
they do not leave holes that are likely to show when the article 
is made up and finished. 

When everything is arranged and fixed quite flatly, so that 
nothing will move out of place during the transferring of the 
pattern, the tracing can proceed. The drawing for this purpose 
must be deliberate, firm, and intentional. Sketchy lines are 
useless. One line at a time, and that pressed through once and 
once only. To sce if all is going well, the worker may lift one 
corner of the tracing and transfer papers. The depth of colour 
of the line on the material can then be observed, and greater or 
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less pressure applied as required. Whatever the method in use, 
the line on the fabrie should be clear, neat, regular, and just. 
perceivable upon the ground. 

An ordinary HB pencil will do this work quite well, and it 
should be kept as nearly upright as possible. and have a reasonably 
fine point to start with. Arms and hands must not be laid heavily 
upon the work, or be continually shifting about and rubbing the 
two papers underneath. Care is required as much at this part of 
the work as at any other. 

When the transfer is completed, the drawing pins should be 
removed slowly, not dragged out, and the two papers lifted together, 
away from the material. The design will then be ready for its 
further treatment with Indian ink or colour. 

Whichever treatment is decided upon (after experiment on 
scraps of the same cloth) it will still be necessary to insist on 
fine lines with either pen or brush, and to require equal care, 
neatness, and precision as in the previous stages. 

The pupils’ work must now be examined, and, where it has 
failed, be repeated on fresh material from a new tracing. Scamped 
workmanship should not be encouraged. Hard as this may seem 
on First Year pupils, such action will bear fruit later and have a 
steadying influence on the class as a whole. There will be a 
greater desire, and a more careful effort to do things in the right 
way the first time. 

Materials that bear satisfactory tracings and are correct in all 
other particulars should be given a swift brushing with a strong- 
fibred, clean clothes brush (to remove slight smudges or powderings), 
and forwarded to the Embroidery room with the original designs, 
tracings, and colour schemes. 

SUPPLEMENTARY AND SPECIAL METHODS for light- 
coloured, rough-surfaced materials— 

With Muslin. Trace design in pencil on to a firm open muslin, 
instead of tracing paper. Fix down the ground material with the 
muslin tracing on top. Go over the tracing with a mapping pen 
and Indian ink, pressing the nib well down through muslin and 
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material. This gives a clear finely-dotted line which can be made 
into a connected line if desirable. 

With Tracing Paper only. Trace off design on to tracing paper 
and lay the latter over material and fix down. Press down a 
crow quill pen filled with Indian or coloured ink, through the 
tracing paper and material in a dotted line. 

For small designs, like letters, on white material, 2 sharp clear 
impress without colour may be made in the following way— 

With a BB pencil draw the design on tracing paper on its 
reverse side. Transfer on to material with a very fine and hard 
point, such as H B or H pencil. Outline the impress with small 
tacking stitches in fine white cotton, taking up only one thread 
of the material. As this is done, the applied lead of the pencil 
wears, or rubs off (a most desirable happening), and the design 
is defined in a perfectly clean way that further assists in the 
keeping of the embroidery true to the form lines. 

Of course the needle part of the process must follow immediately 
after the transferring. 

Another transfer medium is caribonum paper, which gives 
good, clean tracings and excellent results, though there may be 
some difficulty in obtaining it at retail shops. 

Last, but not by any means least, is the consideration of the 
laundering of the material. The liability of water colour, and 
even of fixed Indian ink, to run, dye, and so stain and spoil the 
finished work under washing processes is lamentable. To obviate 
this danger we therefore advise the use, wherever possible, of 
washing blue in any of the foregoing methods where a colour line 
is considered necessary. It should be used in powdered form in 
the pouncing process, the damp sable brush being drawn over the 
dots of blue afterwards to give continuous lines; or it can be used 
as a pigment in the usual way, being mixed with water and applied 
with the brush as in the case of water colour. 
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CuarpTER XVI 
NOTES ON COLOUR 


HE theory and application of the science and art of colour 
ean be studied from the many excellent books on the subject. 
All that can be attempted here is in the form of notes. 

The embroideress has a full and ready prepared palette in 
skeins of silk or of wool, and the character of this course allows for 
expansion of ideas both in colour and in design. The universal 
prejudice in regard to colour is that anything will do. 

Training of visual judgment can be commenced immediately 
in the First Year by a comparison of variously coloured groups of 
threads with a selected ground material. Herein is the keynote 
of procedure for colour scheming throughout. 

.Apart from special cases, where the embroidered article is to 
be part of a larger scheme of decoration, or is to be seen under 
certain effects of lighting or environment, the ground colour of 
each separate article is the starting point of the colour scheme. 
This fact cannot be emphasized too often, as the great majority 
of pupils, old and young, think of colour for design in terms of 
preconceived notions of naturalistic appearances, and not of the 
finished effect of a pattern upon a particular shade or colour of 
material. 

The great difference between form and colour is that while 
form may be concisely stated to be a fact, colour is always an 
effect. Appreciation of this reality can be trained ; as a practical 
instance, by placing the same coloured group of threads (say 
yellow) upon a white, grey, and a black ground material simul- 
taneously. The varied effects of the differently coloured grounds 
reacting upon the yellow are very clearly marked. The experi- 
ment can also be carried out with a red and a blue and other 
backgrounds. 
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Usually, the child favours the Primary colours. The beauty 
of greys and half-tones is a matter for gradual culture and taste 
development, but should not be neglected. Comparison of two 
simple but identical designs worked out, the one in Primary 
colours only, and the other in hues, may help to assist the training. 

The following problems and precepts are specially worthy of 
consideration— 

PROBLEMS 


The formation of hues as distinct from primary and secondary 
colours. 
The use of low tones and high tones of the same colour in a 
quantitative aspect in one design. 
The meaning of complementary colours and simultaneous 
contrasts. 
PRECEPTS 


Be as catholic in your teaching as possible. 

Treat the subject in its universal aspect in its relation to 
decoration, and not in its relation to particular creeds or 
propaganda. : 

Colour should give additional charm and enhance a design, 
not vulgarize it; and the power to charm, if not innate, must 
be acquired. 

Avoid catch phrases about bright colours or dull colours. 

There are occasions when brightness is compatible with use 
and purpose, and times when it is not. 

Temperamental tendencies or affinities will assert themselves 
during the four years. In such circumstances it may be necessary, 
for the sake of experience and growth, to compel a change in a 
colour scheme or exclude for awhile the use of a particular 
colour. 

Mental concepts of colour are as important as visualization in 
drawing and design. Compare emerald, sap, and viridian in 
greens ; or turquoise, cobalt, and royal in blues. 

Colour effects may be obtained either by juxtaposition or 
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apposition. The latter may be demonstrated by laying alternate 
threads of yellow and red in line, instead of orange; or blue and 
crimson alternately instead of purple. 

Colour may be used to suggest heat, coolness, and coldness ; 
and to obtain the appearance of projection, recession, repose, etc. 

Blended effects may be obtained by graduations of tints and 
shades, or by equal distribution of small amounts of primaries. 

A small amount of a primary is of great value in a scheme of 
tertiary colours. 

Harmony by contrast is comparatively easy. Harmony with- 
out monotony, by similarity, is most difficult to achieve; and 
harmony by gradation is perhaps the means between the two 
extremes. Each has its place, and can be led up to during the 
four years’ course. . 

Monochromatic, bicoloured, and polychromatic colour schemes 
should be experimented with in turn. 

It is advisable to have the three primary colours present in a 
scheme, either in separated masses, or in masses linked by 
secondaries, or by fusion in shades or tones of hues. 

Outline may be abused as well as used. Its chief value lies 
in defining or in softening the pattern; in separating similar 
tones, etc. 


CHAPTER XVII 
HISTORIC ORNAMENT 


HE study of the ornamental art of the past is essential for 

the teacher who desires to gain a comprehensive grasp of the 
art of design in decoration. Although a review of all the crafts is 
the ideal training, the study of their application to Embroidery 
will be sufficient to open the mind to the vast amount of beautiful 
design and exquisite workmanship that has been evolved down 
the ages. Appreciation increases as knowledge and experience 
grow, and once one is interested, the study absorbs and fascinates. 

Space forbids any reference to the historical, archeological, 
humanitarian, or economic aspects of the subject. These 
matters, which are interesting as side issues, can be followed 
out separately. 

There is more than one method of approach. The student 
may go systematically backwards from the present day, or, 
commencing at any given point in time, come slowly forward. 
Another choice is to make a special effort to digest the work of 
one country or race, and gradually extend the survey around its 
borders. 

It is not important which method is followed ; what zs of con- 
sequence is that perception is quickened, knowledge stored, judg- 
ment formed, and taste developed. At first sight there seems 
almost too much for the novice to tackle, but that is only a passing 
phase. With a little persistence one soon becomes familiar with 
type; after all there have been only a few big styles; and sub- 
divisions will soon find classification under Ecclesiastical, Domestic, 
Peasant Work, etc. Besides, many of the characteristic elements 
and units are repetitive, and occur in kindred crafts of the same 
periods. 

Some facts soon become apparent. The earlier the style, the 
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more we are struck by the association of Art with religion. 
This is predominant whether we take an oriental or occidental 
beginning, and is certainly something to be noted for more reasons 
than one. It is the discovery of an influence, and this may whet 
the appetite for more adventure. 

Other influences, such as the climatic and racial, may require 
a little more research, but the nature of the favourite Embroidery 
material used in the one case, and national characteristics in the 
other, may throw useful light upon the questions. 

There are many works dealing with the history and other 
branches of the study, and these are excellent for information and 
reference. Wherever possible, however, the actual specimens 
must be seen to be appreciated. The fine collection of embroidery 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum and similar though smaller 
collections should receive attention. See as much as you can: 
the wider the horizon, the better the judgment. Discrimination 
grows with experience. One selects more easily the meretricious 
from the sincere, and distinguishes between the engineered revival 
and the indigenous growth. 

Another important factor is the note and sketch book. A 
store of sketches with brief description, made from personal 
observation, is of great practical value. A word of warning is, 
however, necessary here. The purpose of a sketch book is to 
help in the personal acquisition of such knowledge and power as 
will result from individual research ; it should not be a collection 
of exercises to be copied by the pupils. 

Reading and hearsay may have given us a nodding acquaint- 
ance with certain terms, such as ‘‘ conventionalism,” ‘ tradi- 
tional,’ ete. As we go on with our study we begin to realize the 
full significance of the respective meanings to be attached to these 
words. If we have no practical experience, we shall almost 
certainly ask ourselves the reason and meaning of some constantly 
recurring expression, or of some particular application of stitchery. 
This is all to the good. The mind is awake. The answer will be 
found sooner or later. 
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Again, why all this pother over the past? What is the 
purpose of this searching ? To that we can reply directly. 

Mainly, it is the search for principles. Get principles, and 
vogues and fashions may look after themselves. Of course, 
fashion and vogue are to be found in the past, necessarily so. 
It has all, good and bad, been produced by human effort. Search 
the best and the worst periods for what they can show of beauty 
and worth, or of spuriousness and poverty. One reward of your 
labour will in all probability be that you will find yourself. 

If the archeologists are correct, early architecture in Central 
Asia borrowed some of its forms for doorways from a previously 
existing type of embroidered curtain. In twelfth and thirteenth 
century English Embroidery the embroideress evidently borrowed 
many forms from architecture. Both cases, however, were early 
enough chronologically to receive suitable modifications after 
adoption. 

In Persia, too, though more particularly in the woven fabrics, 
there was an anticipation of the craze for “‘ garden scenes,’ but 
without the aim of realizing pictorial representation. 

And what of the influence of oriental animal form on the 
Heraldry of Europe? At any rate, there was no Heraldry till 
after the Crusades. The influences of China upon Persia and 
India and reciprocally ; the general trend towards oriental forms 
of expression in European Embroidery in the eighteenth century, 
and the Hispano Moresque style of Spain, are all points of interest 
worthy of study. ; 

Some specimens may reasonably provoke dissatisfaction, 
especially where, in the matter of design, the emphasis has been 
laid upon the unnecessary imitation of unsuitable forms, such as 
the reproduction of a pilaster capital in appliqué. Instances of 
this sort serve one valuable purpose in saving us from the easily 
acquired habit of admiring that which is old because it is old, 
and not because it is good. 

From the craftsmanship point of view, ways and means will 
be specially sought after, while from the aspect of design, the 
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motif form will loom large. Undoubtedly, the motif form, for its 
own sake, should become an interesting and important section of 
the teacher’s investigations, but it isnot everything. Incidentally, 
it may not be surprising, in period work especially, to find the 
motif forms of Embroidery to be all but identical with the motif 
forms of every other craft, but it is astonishing to find how few 
comparatively are the motif forms in all. 

Much more might be written, but perhaps enough has been 
said as to the right lines of procedure to justify this chapter, 
which is intended to be suggestive rather than descriptive. 

The grand lesson of the study of Historie Style is treatment. 

Craftsmanship and technique are of the intellect and skill: 
treatment is of the heart and soul. 
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